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: trend of American vitality could best be determined by com- 

paring a series of life tables for the last three or four decades. 
These would tell us whether the expectation of life at each age had 
increased or decreased during this period; but, unfortunately, no such 
tables are at hand. We are only now beginning to realize the value of 
such statistical devices for measuring our vital resources. The Federal 
Bureau of the Census is for the first time engaged in preparing com- 
prehensive life tables. These will, we hope, give us fundamental data 
on American life expectancy in the registration area. For the country 
as a whole, nothing worthy of consideration will be available until our 
vital statistics have been much improved and the registration area ex- 
tended to include all the states. 

Our analysis will, therefore, be at best inadequate and incomplete. 
We have, in the first place, a few life tables for some cities and states 
which tend to show the trend of vitality in these places. The New 
York City tables for the period 1909 to 1911, for example, indicate that 
the probable span of life for children under five has been extended by 
about ten years since the earlier tables for the period 1879 to 1881 
were prepared. The improvement in life expectancy continues until 
about age 35. From this age onward the expectation becomes reduced. 
In Massachusetts, the reduction in the expectation of life has occurred 
at an even earlier age. Life tables for a few other states show similar 

1A series of papers presented before the Section for Social and Economic 
Science of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at a meet- 


ing in Philadelphia on December 29, 1914, arranged by the Secretary of the 
Section, Seymour C. Loomis. 
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conditions, the only variation being in the age at which the change sets 
in. In spite of the unsatisfactory data from which most of these tables 
were derived, we may infer that the expectation of life at the higher 
ages has been lessened over a wide area of the country during the last 
three decades. 

This conclusion is confirmed in a measure by a survey of the mor- 
tality rates at the several age periods of adult life in the registration 
states for the years 1900 and 1911, respectively. In order to make our 
comparison valid, we have been careful to consider only the states which 
comprised the registration area in 1900. You will note (Table I.) 
that all age groups up to and including 35 to 44 for males, and 45 to 54 
for females show decreases in the rates for 1911 as against those for 
1900. From this age period onward, however, the rates for 1911 are 
higher than for the earlier date. It is evident that at all ages the mor- 
tality is much more favorable for females than for males; but in both 
sexes the forces that have been at work to reduce mortality in early life 
have not continued in effectiveness. After the period of middle life, 
an apparent deterioration has occurred. 

What then are the factors in this change? From the records of the 
Bureau of the Census for the registration area it would appear that the 
causes of death which predominate at the advanced ages, namely, cancer, 
diabetes, apoplexy, organic heart disease, diseases of the arteries, cir- 
trhosis of the liver and Bright’s disease have increased in their incidence 
during the last ten years. This is shown in the accompanying Table IT. 
It is significant that, together, these seven causes account for more 
than one half of the deaths after the age of forty. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF MORTALITY OF MALES AND FEMALES RY AGE GROUPS. 
DEATH-RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


(Registration States as constituted in 1900) 






































Males Females 
Age 1900 1911 | Per Cent. Increase or | 4999 1911 .| Per Cent. Increase or 

Decrease Decrease 
Under 5.....00.- 54.2] 39.8 —26.57 45.8] 33.3 —27.29 
SS eee 4.7 3.4 —27.66 4.6 3.1 —32.61 
OS ea 2.9 2.4 —17.24 3.1 2.1 —32.26 
1 | ee 4.9 3.7 —24.49 4.8 3.3 —31.25 
J eee 7.0 5.3 —24,29 6.7 4.7 —29.85 
ee 8.3 6.7 —19.28 8.2 6.0 —26.83 
| eer: 10.8} 10.4 — 3.70 9.8 8.3 -—15.31 
J ae 15.8} 16.1 + 1.90 14.2! 12.9 — 9.15 
ere 28.9} 30.9 + 6.92 25.8 | 26.0 + 0.78 
ree 59.6 | 61.6 + 3.36 53.8 | 55.1 + 2.42 
75 and over.....| 146.1] 147.4 + 0.89 139.5 | 139.2 — 0.22 

All ages ......... 17.6| 15.8 —10.23 16.5| 14.0 
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TABLE IT 


DEATH-RATE PER 100,000 OF PoPULATION FoR CERTAIN CAUSES OF DEATH 
MALE AND FEMALE COMBINED 


(Registration States as constituted in 1900) 





























Cause of Death 1900 1910 Per Cent. Increase 

1. Cancer (all forms)..........sscccssecsrssesenees 63.5 82.9 30.6 
2. Diabetes........+ Woe oe sea Suse eas SUoasegunseieees 11.0 17.6 60.0 
3. Cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy....... 72.5 86.1 18.8 
4, Organic diseases of the heart.............-++ 116.0 161.6 39.3 
By. MUDIRC ROA OW APUEDICK:005ss0s0seccccessscsceseees 5.2 25.8 396.2 
GB CP NOMISION VIVED: c5i0sccocccsessssesseccesacoces 12.6 14.4 14.3 
7. Bright’s disease........+..-.sessressees sessesees 81.0 95.7 18.1 

MGtalesciccces ceseescsesessscessecsvercsseven ae 361.8 484.1 33.8 





It has, therefore, been assumed quite generally that the deteriora- 
tion observed after age 40 is due to the increase in the incidence of 
these so-called “degenerative” diseases. Indeed, much of the propa- 
ganda for better personal hygiene at middle life has received its impetus 
from the discussion of this tendency in American mortality. We must 
not forget, however, that our returns for causes of death are still far 
too inaccurate to warrant complete confidence. Only a small propor- 
tion of our statements of cause are confirmed by autopsy. Yet, the 
changes that have occurred in our medical practise with reference to 
statements of cause of death have not been of such radical character 
during the last ten years as to invalidate the conclusions drawn. The 
figures are apparently confirmed by independent analyses made in a 
number of specialized areas in which it appears that these degenerative 
diseases have increased at about the same rate as in the registration 
states. We are warranted in concluding, therefore, in spite of the lack 
of absolutely accurate data, that the trend of our mortality in middle 
life is at present unfavorable and that this condition is accompanied by 
an increasing incidence of the degenerative diseases. 

The question we now desire to put squarely is this: What are the 
forces at work in American life which have made for this increased 
mortality at the adult ages? In a recent paper entitled “The Possibili- 
ties of Reducing Mortality at the Higher Age Groups” the writer 
pointed out some of the conditions of present-day life which he believed 
tended to increase the death rates from the so-called “ degenerative” 
diseases. In this paper reference was made to the greater use of alcoholic 
beverages and especially to the deleterious effects of modern conditions 
of industry. It was assumed that the changing conditions of American 
industrial life involved a greater strain on the organism, causing it to 
break down at an earlier age than was formerly the case under the less 
intense conditions of labor. In the present paper I wish to refer to 
another element which is apparently at work in the causation of these 
higher death rates from the diseases above mentioned. 
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RESULT OF NEGLECT OF PERSONAL HYGIENE 
EFFECTS OF THE “WEAR AND TEAR” OF LIVING 


(DISEASES NOT VIGOROUSLY ComBaTTED) 
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1900 
PERCENTAGE OF DECREASE 65.2 
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I refer to important changes in the composition and characteristics 
of the population. The last thirty years have seen a great influx of 
foreign peoples to this country. The reports of the Department of 
Labor show that in the period since 1880, 22,300,000 immigrants 
reached our shores. In the year ending June 30, 1914, the net increase 
in population due to immigration was 915,000. These immigrants 
have settled principally in the registration states. In a recent paper, 
Professor Chapin, of Smith College, has pointed out that the nine 
states, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania have been receiving 
over three fourths of the total immigration during the last 25 years.? 
This tendency to concentration of immigration in a few of our eastern 
states has been so marked that it has been assumed that from 65 to 70 
per cent. of the urban growth of the United States is due to immigra- 
tion. Recent immigration has given a distinctive tone to our urban 
life. 
This immigration to our registration area must, therefore, largely 
determine the adult mortality which these communities experience. If 
the immigrants are relatively short lived and suffer especially from the 
diseases of middle life, then we must expect an increased incidence in 
the mortality rates from these causes in the area where they congregate, 
and correspondingly a reduction in the expectation of life in the total 
population. 

While immigrants to America come from all parts of the world, the 
larger number have come, in recent years, from the countries of southern 
and eastern Europe. Thus, in the year closing June 30, 1914, 23.3 
per cent. of all immigrants came from Italy; 21.0 per cent. from Russia 
and Finland; 11.1 per cent. from Austria; 11.8 per cent. from Hun- 
gary. Together, these four countries supplied America with 67.1 per 
cent. of its total immigration in this year. The mortality rates prevail- 
ing normally in these countries are uniformly higher than those found 
in the registration area. Thus, according to the latest available figures 
the crude death rate in Russia was 28.9 per 1,000 in 1909; 18.2 per 
1,000 in Italy in 1912; 20.5 per 1,000 in Austria, and 23.3 per 1,000 
in Hungary in 1912. We have no right to assume that the mere entry 
of these foreign peoples has at once a favorable effect upon their mor- 
tality. Their adverse conditions of life, especially in our large cities, 
the economic stress to which they are put, and the dangers in the un- 
skilled trades in which they engage, all would point to a continuance, 
at least, of the higher death rates from which they suffer in their native 
countries. 

Such a conclusion is certainly warranted by the mortality statistics 


2‘¢Tmmigration as a Source of Urban Increase,’’? by F. Stuart Chapin, 


Ph.D., Qtly. Publications’ of the American Statistical Ass n, Vol. XIV., Sept., 
1914, 
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for the state of New York.® In 1910, at the age period 45 to 49, the 
death rate among native-born white males was 16.6 per 1,000, whereas 
the rate for the same age period among foreign-born white males was 
17.7 per 1,000, or an excess of 6.6 per cent. for the foreign-born. For 
the age periods 55 to 59, the two rates are 27.0 and 35.4, respectively, 
showing an excess of 13.2 per cent. in the mortality of the foreign-born 
white males over the native-born. This excess is marked throughout 
all the advanced age periods. The advantage in favor of native-born 
females over foreign-born females is equally striking and begins at an 
even earlier age period in middle life. Conditions similar to the above 
have been noted in the vital statistics for the registration area of the 
United States. This would indicate that the foreign-born whites as 
well as the native-born of foreign parentage show, at all higher age 
periods, and for both sexes, a mortality largely in excess of that of the 
native-born of native parentage. 

The statistics of the degenerative diseases indicate, furthermore, 
that the nativity factor plays an important part in determining the 
death rates from these diseases. Thus, both in the registration states and 
cities where this subject has been studied, it has been found that the 
native-born of native parentage show almost uniformly a lower incidence 
from Bright’s disease, diabetes and cirrhosis of the liver than do the 
foreign-born and their children. The rates, to be sure, vary consider- 
ably with the different nationalities; but taken as a group, the foreign- 
born apparently show a lower resistance to the degenerative processes 
which these diseases imply. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the death rates for large cities and states in the registration area show 
increases in mortality at the higher age groups? In view of the marked 
changes that have occurred in the composition and characteristics of 
our population, it would indeed be surprising if these changes in mor- 
tality had not occurred. 

It is not the intention of this paper to touch upon immigration as 
one of our national problems except to state what we should know with 
regard to our mortality rates; namely, that our large centers of popu- 
lation are showing unfavorable mortality tendencies after middle life 
and that in all probability these tendencies are dependent upon the 
character of our immigration. 

This conclusion does not in any way make unnecessary the caution and 
advice which the associates of the Life Extension Institute and other hy- 
gienists have taught us. It has already been demonstrated that much can 
be accomplished by emphasizing the necessity for more careful personal 
hygiene. This will affect not only our own native stock, but also the 
foreign race stocks in our population. Indeed, if a full return is to be 
received from our campaigns for life extension, it is necessary that an 
attempt be made to instruct the foreign population in the principles of 


8 Thirty-third Annual Report, New York State Dept. of Health, pp. 254-55. 
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personal and civic hygiene. This will involve very difficult problems of 
education, but the results will prove as fruitful as those which have 
been directed toward our better circumstanced classes. The problem 
of the mortality at the higher age groups is a complex one and many 
things will need to be done if we hope to accomplish our chief aim, 
which should be to show a saving in life all along the line, both in our 
native and foreign-born stocks, not only at the younger ages where 
American medicine has made brilliant contributions, but more especially 
after middle life. 


COMMUNITY DEFENSE OF NATIONAL VITALITY 


By C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBLICITY AND EDUCATION, N. Y. STATH DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH 


HE shadow of the tragedy in Europe can not wholly be lifted from 
our thoughts during the meetings of this Convocation Week. As 
the representatives of science and of the applications of science to the 
better ordering of the life of man, this barbarism shocks and amazes, as 
much as it saddens us. As scientific men, however, we are accustomed 
to recognize that slight constant factors may be as significant in their 
‘effects as large and occasional ones. It is well, as we take counsel at 
this time, to remember that peace, which has her victories as well as war, 
has also her defeats, and her ranks on ranks of killed and wounded. 
It is tragic that a million or so of men should have perished in battle 
during the last six months of 1914, and that many more should have 
been wounded. It is also tragic that a million and a half men, women 
and children should have died in 1914 in the United States, and that 
some three million people should be on the sick list all the time. The 
most fearful thing about the war is that it seems to us at this dis- 


tance so wantonly needless. Yet we are told on the good authority of ; 
Professor Irving Fisher that over forty per cent. of our annual toll of ° 


civil death and suffering is needless also. é 

These facts and this comparison are trite and familiar. Yet as a 
public health official, seeing close at hand the problems of preventable 
disease and the meager efforts made to solve them, I often wonder 
whether you and I really believe these things, and, if we do, why we do 
not act upon our knowledge. Is it merely a rhetorical phrase that 
600,000 people die needlessly in our midst—or is it really true? 

Let me rehearse very briefly the disasters inflicted upon our country 
during the past year, by foes whom we may conquer if we seriously will 
to do'so. First of all, a quarter of a million infants were carried off 
before they had rounded out the first year of life. Try to get this out 
of the realm of statistics and visualize it as a solid fact. Think of 
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what the suffering of a little baby’s death means, and realize that the 
tragedy has come to more than one in ten of all the households glad- 
dened by birth during the year. Yet nothing is more certain than that 
nearly half of these infant deaths are preventable, and by simple and 
definite procedures. The establishment of infant welfare stations for 
the instruction of mothers in breast feeding and the other essentials 
of maternal care is a measure that never fails to bring results. In New 
York City the infant death rate has been reduced one third by this 
means in a period of seven years, and a state-wide campaign along 
similar lines inaugurated last summer by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health resulted during the first four months in a saving of 
700 infant lives. 

Many of us, I suppose, have felt that there must have been a strange 
lack, either of responsibility or of humanity, or of imagination, in the 
chancelleries of Europe when the bronze doors of Janus were unlocked. 
Is there not the same lack nearer home while this slaughter of the inno- 
cents goes on unchecked ? 

The children who escape the perils of infancy are next exposed to 
the attack of such communicable diseases as diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles and whooping cough. ‘These enemies are less easy to control, 
but they may be held in check by measures for prompt diagnosis and 
intelligent isolation, and by the cultivation of habits of personal clean- 
liness. Against diphtheria, in particular, we have a practically. certain 
defense in antitoxin, yet we lose 20,000 children every year from this 
disease because some of our trusted guardians, the physicians, neglect 
or postpone the use of this simple and specific weapon. 

When the army of civil life is actually mustered in for active service, 
the enemies, typhoid fever and tuberculosis, make their great frontal 
attacks. Typhoid fever has been reduced to an almost negligible quan- 
tity in many communities, and those which lag behind pay their own 
penalty for special and conspicuous neglect. Against tuberculosis, on 
the other hand, we are all over the country doing little more than fight 
a drawn battle. The great wave of enthusiasm which swept over the 
United States ten years ago has not yet achieved all the results antici- 
pated. There are still 150,000 deaths a year from this disease, of which 
three fourths should be prevented. The theory of the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign has been well thought out, but in few places has the 
practical machinery for carrying it out been adequately supplied in the 
shape of hospitals for the isolation of advanced, and the cure of early 
cases, and of visiting nurses to secure the proper care of patients in the 
home. Yet it is of little value to preach hygienic living without pro- 
viding the means for practicing what we teach. Nowhere has the 
enemy been vigorously pursued into the insanitary tenements, and the 
dusty, unventilated factories where he gains his first foothold. The 
work of our tenement departments and state labor bureau is only a 
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beginning of what must be done if we are to check the insidious influ- 
ences which prepare the ground for the tubercle germ. 

Finally, the veterans of our army, who have resisted all earlier at- 
tacks, are exposed to their own peculiar dangers. Diseases of the heart 
and arteries, Bright’s disease, and cancer together carry off 300,000 
men and women every year, and we are face to face with the sinister 
fact that while at every other point of the battle line we are at least 
holding our own, these diseases of later life appear to be actually on 
the increase. Yet in any individual case, we know that the appropri- 
ate advice as to the hygienic conduct of a defective bodily mechanism 
would prolong life, often by many years. 

If we really want to prevent preventable diseases, we must supply 
the machinery, the fortifications and munitions of war to use against the 
enemy. We must install effective water purification plants and ade- 
quate systems of sewerage and sewage disposal. We must provide 
infant welfare stations in the proportion of one for every 20,000 of the 
population, if the death rate of infants is to be effectively reduced. 
We must have adequate systems of medical school inspection and school 
nurses, not one for each 2,500 school children, but one for every 1,000, 
if our young soldiers of peace are to come to maturity in full vigor and 
free from physical defects. We must build contagious-disease hospitals, 
with a capacity of one bed for every 2,000 of the population. We must 
provide tuberculosis hospitals with a capacity of one bed for every 1,000 
of the population for the cure of early and the isolation of advanced 
cases of this disease, and corps of visiting nurses to find incipient cases 
and secure proper care for patients in the home. 

It is the health officer who must ultimately furnish expert guidance 
and leadership for the public health campaign. One of the most un- 
fortunate aspects of the present situation is that too often the public 
distrusts its natural sanitary leaders, and sometimes the health officer 


is so blind to his opportunities that other agencies must perforce step - 


into the breach. The most substantial progress can only be made, how- 
ever, when constructive initiative and legal authority are conjoined. It 
is essential that the task of officering the army of the public health 
should be entrusted only to trained and experienced experts, qualified 
by knowledge and disposition for their work. Having obtained such 
men, the local and state departments of health must be given adequate 
powers and liberal appropriations. Fifty cents per capita should be a 
minimum for the city, and twenty cents per capita for the state, if the 
organization of the general health campaign is to be efficiently main- 
tained. 

All this will cost money—perhaps five or ten times what we are 
to-day devoting to our national defense against diseases. The United 
States spends each year three hundred millions of dollars for protection 
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against, human enemies who will probably never.come. Surely we can 
spare one half of this sum for foes who will surely and inevitably kill a 
million and a half of our people this very year, if we do not stop the 
slaughter. 

Material equipment and the provision of a standing army of experts 
is, however, only a part of the necessary preparation for the war against 
disease. The reserves are always at the front in its battles, and the 
warfare is a guerilla warfare in which each one must do his part. Edu- 
cation is the key-note of the modern campaign for public health. Tu- 
berculosis and infant mortality are preeminent among all the causes of 
preventable disease and death as the greatest scourges, from the abate- 
ment of which the largest results for humanity are to be attained. In 
each case the fight must be won, not merely by the construction of 
public works, but by the conduct of the individual life. The same 
thing is true with regard to the spread of the acute contagia, the burden 
of venereal disease, the obscure ill effects of defective eyes and ears and 


_ teeth, and a dozen other problems which in greater or less degree con- 


cern the public health. In every one of these cases the results we are 
striving for can only be reached by spreading a clear knowledge of the 
ways in which disease spreads, and the ways in which it is prevented, 
among the mothers who bring up babies and the men who pay rent in 
the tenement and work in the stores and factories. 

As an illustration of what may be done along this line of public 
education I may cite the efforts being made by the New York State 
Department of Health to bring about a more effective contact between 
the expert who has the knowledge and the individual citizen who must 
make use of it. 

The monthly bulletin of the department is our official organ of com- 
munication with the public, and this bulletin we have first of all at- 
tempted to popularize and to convert into an effective medium of 
education. We have changed its name to Health News. We have 
banished from its columns all long and technical discussions (which 
when necessary are issued as Special Bulletins to a selected mailing 
list). We have attempted to print in each number half a dozen brief 
articles on timely health topics by men of national reputation in their 
respective fields. We have paid special attention to real news items 
in regard to current sanitary problems and sanitary progress in the 
state. Each number is illustrated with cartoons, diagrams and photo- 
graphs. The edition has been enlarged to over 30,000 copies, and it is 
mailed during the winter months to each of the 15,000 school princi- 
pals in the state. We look forward in the future to a day when biology 
and public health shall occupy not a subordinate, but'a central position 
in the school curriculum. 

In order to come in touch with a wider public than we can hope to 
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reach with our own publications, we have asked the newspapers of the 
state to cooperate with us, and have met with generous response. We 
send out each week a 500-word health hint on such topics as Infant 
Feeding, Hot Weather Hygiene, Health on the Farm, County Hospi- 
tals and Taxes, Cancer a Preventable Disease, and the like. The 
“ Hints” are mailed in proof or in electrotype, as desired, and over 400 
daily and weekly papers are using them each week throughout the state. 
We estimate that by this means we are reaching a million and a half 
of readers. 

The printed page must be supplemented by a more striking and 
vivid appeal to the eye, and the popular exhibit should form a part of 
any well-organized public health campaign. The work of the New 
York State Department during the summer was centered particularly 
upon the prevention of infant mortality, and to aid in, this campaign we 
prepared three child-welfare exhibits, which between April and July 
were shown in twenty-five counties. of the state. These exhibits led in 
many cases to the establishment of infant welfare stations and in every 
community through which the exhibits passed there has been left a trail 
of enthusiastic and constructive infant-welfare work. During the fall, 
these infant-welfare exhibits and others dealing with rural hygiene 
have been shown at forty county fairs throughout the state. The De- 
partment arranges for lectures upon health topics whenever requested, 
and the members of the staff as well as the sanitary supervisors are 
kept busy filling engagements of this kind. Three special lecturers on 
diseases of the eye and ear, on mouth hygiene and the care of the teeth, 
and on social hygiene are attached to the department and we plan dur- 
ing the coming winter to prepare and print a series of syllabi of lectures 
on all the more important public health topics, with a set of lantern 
slides corresponding to each lecture which may be sent out on request 
for the use of health officers and other local lectures. Original moving- 


picture films dealing with infant-welfare work and rural hygiene are - 


now being prepared for use. 

I have dwelt somewhat in detail upon the public education work of 
the New York State Department of Health merely as a type of what 
many progressive state departments, like Virginia and North Carolina, 
and city departments, like Chicago, are carrying forward. The work 
of the Life Extension Institute is full of promise of a more direct and 
personal type of education under private auspices, and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is doing a splendid work in diffusing the prin- 
ciples of public health, not only among its own policyholders, but in the 
community at large. 

One of the next tasks of the future, as it seems to me, is to add to 
the training of the public in the elements of hygiene and sanitation 
some plan of organization which shall make our health militia effective 
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for all forms of necessary common action. We have in New York state, 
a corps of district sanitary supervisors, who form a link between the 
State Department of Health and the local health officer, bringing to the 
latter the expert knowledge and the moral support of the whole state. 
We have a State Sanitary Officers’ Association, which is now being or- 
ganized in county branches. Beyond the health officers, we want the 
leaders of the public to be informed as to local health needs and ready 
to move effectively to meet them. If each city and town and rural 
county had a group of public-spirited citizens organized to seek out and 
solve the more pressing problems of their particular locality, and to 
support the local and state authorities in the general conduct of the 
public health campaign, progress could be made by leaps and bounds. 
To-day we find in many a city an anti-tuberculosis association, a 
milk committee, a visiting nurse association, an associated charities and 
various churches’ and merchants’ associations and other bodies dealing 
with phases of health work, often working at cross purposes with each 
other and with the local health department. These forces should be 
knit together in local health associations like the revolutionary commit- 
tees of correspondence for community defense against disease. They 
should be kept in communication with each other and with the most 
recent current advances in sanitary theory and practise, perhaps by 
developing them as local branches of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Plans are now under way in New York State for the organi- 
zation of such militia companies. We have thought of many titles, 
Health Association, Health League, Life Extension League, Life 
Lengthening League, without finding quite the right one; but the thing 
itself we are sure we need. 

Is it not time that a serious effort was made along some such lines 
as those I have outlined, to mobilize our people for the public health? 
The nation that first really accomplishes this task will be so strong, and 
at the same time so sensitive of the sacredness of human life, that 
neither the fear of others nor its own aggression will be likely to com- 
pel it to mobilize for any less noble cause. 


SOME RESULTS OF PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


By EUGEND L. FISK, M.D. 
DIRECTOR OF HYGIENE, LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTH, INC, 


F the terrible engines of destruction that science, the handmaiden 

of war as well as of peace, has brought to the firing line in this 

present world conflict, there is none more terrible for offense, more po- 
tent for defense, than that war engine supplied by nature—man. 

Even the prevision of military experts was at fault as to the line 

along which modern warfare would be waged. When it was reported 
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from Balkan battle fields that desperate bayonet charges figured in the 
strife, many were incredulous and ascribed such reports to the violent 
imagination of newspaper correspondents remote from the field. 

But there is abundant evidence that a country at war must, in the 
final test, rely for success upon the marching, shooting, bayonet-thrust- 
ing, trench-digging, misery-enduring qualities of the common soldier, 
of that primitive war engine that dates from the cave-dweller and 
beyond. 

Some eminent and patriotic gentlemen have lately formed a Na- 
tional Security League, for the purpose of testing the preparedness of 
this country for war—preparedness, according to them, connoting arma- 
ments, ships guns, ammunition and a trained citizen soldiery. The 
physical sufficiency of our citizens for war seems to be taken for granted 
—all they need is training. In fact, as a feature of preparedness, it 
has been suggested that the physical standard for the acceptance of 
recruits be lowered. 

But when the test of battle comes, when the vital organs of the 
bodies of our soldiers are put under a tremendous strain, what then? 
Preparedness will then mean something in addition to guns and ammu- 
nition and men. Just as a gun will be of little use unless of modern 
make and firing capacity, so will a soldier be of little use unless he is 
a sound, efficient and enduring man. 

It is evident, therefore, that the present state of Amerian vitality, 
as well as its general trend, is a proper subject for a consideration in 
any investigation of the preparedness of this country for military de- 
fense. Fortunately, this physical preparedness for war is the best kind 
of preparedness for peace, for industrial progress, for a forward and 
upward-moving civilization. 


THE PRESENT STATE AND TREND OF AMERICAN VITALITY 


In attempting to measure American vitality, I believe we should fix - 
as a standard organic soundness and at least functional normality, and 
then endeavor to ascertain how far below such a standard of optimum 
condition the citizens of this country are registering. We should also 
endeavor to ascertain whether the movement is toward the optimum or 
away from it. 

To ascertain the trend of American vitality, we are largely dependent 
upon the census and registration mortality statistics. These, unsatis- 
factory as they are, in regard to scientific accuracy, nevertheless strongly 
support the view that the movement of vitality is not toward the opti- 
mum, notwithstanding the steady fall in the general death rate. The 
diseases due to the germs, the communicable diseases, which chiefly 
affect young lives, are being rapidly eliminated, but the diseases due to 
faulty living habits, characterized by the wearing out or the giving out 
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of the vital machinery, are heavily on the increase in this country. 
There is no evidence, however, that these diseases are on the increase in 
Great Britain. Nor is there in Great Britain, as in this country, any 
evidence of a rising mortality among those in middle life and later 
who are chiefly affected by these degenerative maladies. The same may 
be said of Germany, where the death rate at every age period has steadily 
fallen during the past thirty years, notwithstanding a tremendous in- 
dustrial progress. 

This masking of the encroachment of the degenerative and regres- 

_ sive class of diseases by the fall in the death rate from the communi- 
cable diseases is a source of danger, in that it begets a feeling of false 
confidence and inhibits much-needed activity for the real up-building 
of a resistant race rather than mere protection of the non-resistant 
from one class of maladies. 

The present state of American vitality and physical efficiency as 
compared to the best attainable state can only be accurately measured 
by thorough physical examination of all citizens. The examination of 
all citizens is at present not practicable, but much can be learned from 
the results already attained in the examination of representative groups. 
The figures that I present in this paper are derived from two classes 
of individuals examined by the Life Extension Institute. 

First: Insurance policyholders, to whom the privilege of free medi- 
cal examination at certain intervals has been extended by the life insur- 
ance companies having contracts with the Institute to perform this 
Service. 

Second: Employees of commercial houses, banks, trust companies, 
etc., to whom this privilege has been extended by their employers who 
contracted with the Institute for this service. 


RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS BY 


Imperfect—Advice needed regarding physical condition or living 


SHANE Shh Ee 60s SEEN d Ss 00 hs EOCENE eden se eeeeceseses 97.60 
i ie enw hehe Re eRe Kaba es es enceenesons 93.04 
Referred to physician for treatment .............eeeeeeeeeee 65.75 


Per Cent. 
LOFT TE ET ETT ee eee TT Tee 4.50 
Arteriosclerosis—thickened arteries ...............ceeeeeeees 6.27 
Se DUNNE 5 cnc ccccsccncscccccvesesccccees 23.50 
Urinary—albumin, sugar, CastS .........e cece eee ccc eeeccceees 53.60 


Individuals showing combined disturbance of circulation and 
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Per Cent. 
PESTLE Eee Lan ReG aah pois sehen seh sae uaaesex 2.40 


Classification of Impairments 
Moderate to Serious 
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Lungs—possible tuberculosis .............cccccccceescccceees 1.40 
ME ios vne ees scence nevetsseescennseveseeseescesceteees 17 


Minor to Moderate 


Per Cent. 
Functional circulatory—rapid, slow or intermittent pulse....... 7.17 
ER ee ee et eer 25.05 
DANIO CEQA ooo cc ccecccvccccccrecesscesececceceeesssoes 12,32 
RE 656 4k ae en caeeasaceeensineeeensscecencnsoeenes 27.53 
NR 56 cee ekne eee 08se 100s eee ee ere seenessonenes 15.92 
Mea By ois (ais vela a’ a0) esas oi Brera er610'0,016 50101606 0. d-are sn WSS GD eee E ROO 10.30 
Decayed teeth and infected gums ................. se eeeeeeees 11.76 
SE ET eT Te ee oT Tee TT ee Tee er Terr ere 2.69 
DE ciicrarbeehecnwsredenesnkewseneedees TTT TTT TCT eT 3.42 
ee i A CD) oa on ccc ccc cccncsccvcsevccssesees 30.85 
Teeweee Im POTOOMEE DP MIOMD. 6.nn nce cccsccsccvcccccccccnsccece 68.04 
Physical Defects 
Per Cent. 
EE MI. 2. ooo cece ccccccasecosnessccsesess 5.51 
MTT CTT TET CETTE TORT CT ETT TOT ETE TTC TT 4,11 
LETC T CTT TTT TT TCT TT TCT CTE Te ETC T EOC TTT 9.58 
Baptare— 00 tFUss 2.0 cc cscccccccsccccccccccccccccsccccccccce 1.12 
IID: yo cecwccxadeeseneceneeeesesnbesernnne 12.23 
AI nos v cc eccsecesesrcccecsceccesveses’s 9.13 
ET ee Te 12.30 


The above statement shows the percentages that the various impairments are 


of the whole number of individuals examined. Many policyholders showed sev- 


eral combined impairments. Average age 35. 








RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYEES OF COMMERCIAL HOvSEs, 
BANKS, ETC., By THE LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Per Cent. 


EOS PRD ORLY seca ou cose iw sascerce inxiawile y's ia ioxer-et(eve fo vlorevore te S:/9ignsyb/a:% aharorarevordverc@uetensr’ 3.14 


Imperfect—advice needed regarding physical condition or living 
habits 


KRG CERRENIAREE RET 799055950990 288s RRO ERR TEE 96.86 
Pe A OE SI aa 5 coc cceeecccecesccecceseanseses 96.69 
Referred to physicians for treatment..............ceeeseeees 59.00 
Classification of Impairments 
Moderate to Serious 
Per Cent. 

TG, iia ie kebreneenen hese eneeucseansee 5.38 
Arteriosclerosis—thickened arteries ...............eeeeeeeeees 13.10 
High or low blood-pressure ........... cc eeecceeececeeceeeees 25.81 
Urinary—albumin, sugar, casts ........... 0. cece cece eee eeeeee 35.63 
Individuals showing combined disturbance of circulation and 

6 in icce tee nkWhdeedseeenen ens eewdeeaerewniaeh 12.77 
DE, CUdendeeireh nin edNKd nn neds Shes ene COnRnRNee een .73 
Lungs—possible tuberculosis ..............0eeeeeeeees annoeks 99 


Venereal 
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Minor to Moderate 


Per Cent, 
Functional circulatory—rapid, slow or intermittent pulse........ 11.37 
Urinary (high and low specific gravity, crystals, indican, etc.)... 21.62 
ik ree dee eERN NOEs 644bNO SREY FORRES OR ON ORS 6.12 
SERIE ORS en ene ee ee Ee ee 14.70 
PELE IR OT ET ET Te ee eee ee Terr 34.53 
EE a ee 16.96 
Decayed teeth and infected gums ............cccccecscscccscce 22.22 
EOL EE LO OTC Te eee Eee Pee 2.72 
ane ey Oe ee re 6.38 
| ee 13.70 
ND iss keane ners ohn enw eee es sees enbees 31.60 
Physical Defects 
Per Cent. 
NONINS io ko dd rene sncesevecessersacesicees 16.03 
CCIE Gh SUGAR ERARSNS ANDES NOR SONS dRO ORO NS Os 08% 3.19 
ke  EREKRAKAE NESS ODES YS DORS ORO OER Ee SEAS 7.38 
Rupture—no0 truss ... 2.2... 00 0000 yO oa ee 1.79 
ET Oe eT Te eT re 5.45 
UNIN c cnc cssyendssccescnvessnoeteseseece 19.16 
PE: hiseeecasd heed es Kk wep essed Onde e 9520505009 000086 7.38 


The above statement shows the percentages that the various impairments are 
of the whole number of employees examined. Many employees, of course, show 
several combined impairments. Average age 30. 


The first group is composed of individuals who apply voluntarily 
for this service. It has been assumed that many of these people had at 
least a subconsciousness of impairment. Nevertheless, 93 per cent. of 
those found impaired were, according to their statements, unaware of 
any impairment. 

Although the second group were not compulsorily examined, a prac- 
tically unanimous consent to the examination removed any element of 
self-selection, and the group may be regarded as fairly representative 
of the average condition obtaining among the employees of such busi- 
ness institutions in large cities. 

In studying these figures, it should be borne in mind that the par- 
ticular purpose back of this system of examining is to secure a complete 
picture of the individual, and thus all impairments or imperfections 
found have been carefully recorded without regard to the present state 
of knowledge as to their significance. Examination for life insurance, 
for tuberculosis, for eligibility for employment, for ascertaining the 
influence of particular occupations or hazards, etc., and other physical 
examination for special purposes might produce a different record. In 
the institute’s work, however, information is sought for the sole pur- 
pose of assisting the individual to raise himself to a higher standard 
of health and efficiency; hence, any departure from the normal is re- 
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corded, and particular attention is given to harmful living habits carry- 

ing potential impairment. 

The noteworthy features of the record are as follows: 

1. The high percentage of impairments or imperfections. 

2. The high percentage of disturbances or impairments of the heart, 
blood vessels and kidneys. 

3. The large percentage of individuals in both groups who were not 
aware of impairment—93 per cent. among insurance policyholders 
and 96 per cent. among commercial groups. 

Among the insurance policyholders 65 per cent., and among the 
commercial groups 59 per cent., were sufficiently impaired to be re- 
ferred to physicians for treatment with full report of the conditions 
found. In appropriate cases instruction in personal hygiene was also 
given. 

Those in the commercial group were examined by trained examiners 
of the home-office staff, all of whom followed uniform methods and 
standards. All laboratory work was done at the home office, thus elimi- 
nating possible errors from differing standards of examination or tech- 
nique. Those in the life-insurance group were scattered throughout 
the country, but were examined by physicians specially selected and 
instructed regarding the standards and methods to be observed. 

Probably the most striking and important: fact revealed by these 
examinations is the large percentage of young men showing arterioscle- 
rosis, or thickening arteries. This condition is one of slow growth, and 
it is not, after all, surprising, in view of the high and increasing death 
rate from cardiovascular troubles in middle life, that we should find the 
beginnings of these chronic changes in early life. 

The lesson from these figures is that we must often start in at 25 
or earlier to prevent a death from apoplexy at 45. 

The checking of the degenerative maladies is not such a spectacular 
matter as the stamping out of typhoid, yellow fever or tuberculosis, but 
the possibilities for effective work through personal hygiene and guid- 
ance in correct living habits are quite as great. All along the line we 
find magnificent opportunities for improvement, teeth, eyes, nose, throat, 
ears, circulation, living habits, etc. 

Those who accept the average man as a fairly able-bodied citizen 
seldom realize how far below his attainable condition of physical sound- 
ness and efficiency he is. 

To some, this may seem like a study in pessimism. It may smack 
of pathological detective work which seeks to uncover human frailties 
and conjure up a Cassandra-like vision of “ Woe, woe, to the human 
race.” This is a superficial and pitifully inadequate view of activities 
fraught with tremendous possibilities for racial advancement. 

What about the harmful effect of mental suggestion? For some 
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years we have had a surfeit of “mental suggestion.” Everything from 
stone-in-the-kidney to bow-legs has been ascribed to mental suggestion, 
or to something buried in the psyche, and there has been a tendency 
to encourage a timidity regarding even the thought of disease. This 
does not make for a brave and virile race. Men who consider them- 
selves physically brave will shiver at the thought of tuberculosis, cancer, 
or heart disease. It is well to defend ourselves from disease, but not 
well to fear it. Just as it is well to prepare against a foreign enemy 
while not fearing to meet him eye to eye. Unfortunately, a consider- 
able proportion of our population is constitutionally pusillanimous with 
regard to disease. Such people must be safeguarded from undue worry, 
but we should endeavor to train them to a more courageous attitude 
towards life and its disease perils. To avoid looking for impairment 
lest we find it, and at the,same time find an opportunity to check the 
sapping of our physical foundations, is certainly a naive philosophy. 
Will the “scare” be less when the actual breakdown occurs? It will 
then be a scare without hope as against a scare with hope. 

The mind should not be constantly focused upon physical condition, 
but common-sense measures taken for the correction of the impairments, 
and then renewed courage and confidence should accompany the knowl- 
edge that there is no obscure or unknown or neglected condition at 
work undermining vitality. 

In conclusion, I would urge that physical examinations be conducted 
along standard lines, as far as possible, in order that the data may be 
assembled in homogeneous form whenever possible. A complete sur- 
vey of the body should be made, in order that any abnormality of any 
region may be recorded for future study, as well as for immediate use 
in benefiting the individual. 

In carrying out the theory that this is a study in optimism, and not 
in pessimism, permit me to suggest to those who have been well satis- 
fied with existing conditions that there is ground for felicitation in the 
fact that so many people are below par. If a farmer finds that his 
ground, good as he thought it was, is capable of producing double the 
quantity of corn and potatoes, must he then repine and become a 
pessimist ? 

I think we should view the matter in this way: Good as we may 
think we have reason for felicitating ourselves on being, it is a joyful 
thought that there is so much room for improvement. Strong and 
self-reliant as we are, as a nation, let us rejoice that what we are does 
not constitute the pinnacle of strength, and that future development 
may give us reason for even greater confidence in our power to endure 
and to prevail. 
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THE RACIAL ELEMENT IN NATIONAL VITALITY 


By Dr. CHAS. B. DAVENPORT 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, N. Y. 


‘te population is made up of such a variety of racial elements that it 
is hardly possible to make any statement about it as a whole that 
is both true and significant. Especially is this so in the field of statistics. 
When we say the death rate in the United States is 15.0 for the regis- 
tration area, the number may be very accurate; but is it very signifi- 
cant? It throws together data of partly black states and those of 
nearly pure white: those of the slums of great cities with masses of 
recent immigrants and those of Kentucky. We have a number, to be 
sure, and one that we can compare with numbers similarly derived from 
other countries; but, aside from affording facts for almanacs, I con- 
ceive that such a number has little significance biologically or scientif- 
ically. I want as my contribution to this discussion to point out how 
widely different in vitality the races of the United States are. And first, 
it is necessary to point out that for the most part we use the term race 
too narrowly. I will use it collectively for the possessors of a racial 
(i. e., inheritable) character. Such are potentially members of a race; 
they may easily become actually such in consequence of a certain amount 
of isolation or inbreeding. ‘To illustrate the fact that many traits that 
we think of merely as variations are really racial traits, we may con- 
sider eye color. If I ask a brown-eyed person whether he got his brown 
eyes from the mother’s or the father’s side of the house, he takes no 
umbrage at the inquiry and informs me if he knows. But if I ask an 
inhabitant of the island of Raratonga who prides himself on his race 
purity whether he got his brown eyes from the mother’s or the father’s 
side of the house, he feels at once insulted. His brown eyes he recognizes 
as a racial characteristic. As a matter of fact the brown eye color is a 
racial characteristic in both cases, but persons of European origin are 
used to the intermingling of the brown-eyed and the blu-eyed races that 
are found in this country, and forget the racial significance. Similarly, 
if I ask a colored man of our south whether it was from the father’s or 
the mother’ side of the house that he got his light color, he answers me 
without objection, but if I should ask any of this audience whether they 
got their white skin color from the father’s or the mother’s side, they 
would naturally take exception to the inquiry. All of our inheritable 
characteristics have, indeed, tlie essential traits of specific characters. 
Beginning with the generally recognized races, as is well known the 
mortality of the negro is very different from that of the white. Thus, 
the census report gives the death rate among whites as 17 per 1,000 and 
among negroes 28 per 1,000, or nearly double, and for every 100 white 
children per 1,000 who die under 15 years, there are 150 negro chil- 
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dren. Now the interpretation of this result is not simple; in part the | 
higher death rate of the negro is due to economic conditions that are, 
however, determined largely by racial traits; but, in part, it is probably 
due to the fact that the negro is not yet adjusted to the white man’s 
civilization. Especially does this folk of jungle origin wither away in our 
large cities. Similarly, the death rate from tuberculosis is 3 times as 
great among our Indians as among the whites, and deaths from measles 
are proportionally greater among Indians than whites. Clearly the 
grand races differ tremendously in their vitality. 

I know there are those who deny that there is such a thing as in- 
herited resistance to disease. But there is at least a family liability to 
or immunity from various diseases, such as tuberculosis. It is easy to 
find in our records families in which 10 out of 12 or 14 deaths in a 
family have been from tuberculosis; as it is easy to find families of 
which none of the 10 or more members who have died have died of this 
disease, even when they have died at mature age, and, like practically 
every person, exposed to the disease. I think, then, we must recog- 
nize that non-resistance to tuberculosis is a family trait; and it may be 
characteristic of a whole locality, provided that locality (like southern 
California) has attracted many representatives of the non-immune race. 
We find indeed that, despite its salubrious climate, consumption is a 
much more common cause of death here than in most other sections of 
the country; and the high incidence of tuberculosis is found in the 
children and grandchildren of those who went to California for their 
health. 

Again cancer is a disease whose rate of incidence varies in different 
parts of the country; it is highest in the state of Maine. Now, I have 
no doubt that this is due to the presence of one or more races in Maine 
which are non-immune to cancer. I know that many medical men do 
not respond favorably to the contention that there is a racial cancer 
diathesis in man. To be sure, it has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
such races occur in mice and such human families as we have studied 
yield the same result as the mice studied and indicate that resistance 
to cancer is a positive (dominant) trait and that non-resistance appears 
in the children only when both parents belong to a non-resistant race. 
And this’ result is commonest, other things being equal, where cousin 
marriages are commonest, because that makes it probable that if one 
parent belongs to a cancer race the other—the cousin—will belong to 
the same cancer race. Now in rural Maine, cousin marriages are ex- 
tremely frequent—especially in the islands off the coast, and here we 
have the conditions for the result—the high incidence of numbers of 
the cancer race in an inbred community. 

Again Huntington’s chorea is a fairly common cause of death in 
certain localities, and it is a racial character as truly as are brown eyes. 
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For it does not skip a generation, and affects ordinarily half of the chil- 
dren of any affected parent. The vitality of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
like Suffolk County, Long Island, was formerly measurably affected by 
the presence in many of the old stock of that town of this racial 
characteristic. 

Hemophilia, likewise, is, or was, a striking cause of death in certain 
localities, like a town of Sullivan County, Pennsylvania. It occurs in 
males chiefly, rarely in females, except in the case of the marriage of 
two persons who belong to the same race; and it ordinarily alternates 
in its appearance in the generations. It is an ordinarily sex-limited 
character. Its high frequency is due to the fact that persons with this 
trait settled in Sullivan County and have left descendants there. 

It might appear from what I have said above that heredity has to do 
only with diseases or unfortunate mental conditions, but for every 
liability to disease there is resistance, and for every mental defect or 
weakness there is mental strength; and heredity has just as much to 
do with the reappearance of these strong characters in the offspring. I 
have laid most stress upon diseases, simply because we think so much 
in terms of them. 

Now, in this brief address, I have alluded to instances merely where 
the death rate depends on the presence in the community of a dispro- 
portion of persons belonging to races that show immunity or suscepti- 
bility to particular diseases. I think it can not be doubted that most 
causes of death have, at least, an hereditary factor, and so we may draw 
the conclusion that the morbidity and the mortality of any community 
or commonwealth is to a large extent determined by the racial ele- 
ments present there of general or specific resistance or liability to mor- 
bific agencies. 

Finally, statistics tend to cover over causes. Indeed the statistical 
method abandons as hopeless the attempt to analyze causes and deals 
only with results. But what we are interested in is, after all, causes; 
and so far as possible the causes should be isolated and studied sep- 
arately and, in this paper, I have laid stress on the importance of the 
racial element as a cause of variations in national vitality. 



































EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE RATE FOR CAPITAL 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘ae most obvious effect of the European war in the field of finance 

is the rise in the rate of return upon capital. This is the natural 
result of the great destruction of wealth by the contending armies, which 
: will have to be financed from savings which would otherwise be applied 
in meeting the usual annual demand for the extension and improve- 
ment of railway and industrial plants. It is evident, from the reports 
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received from time to time, that early estimates of a total cost for the 
war of fifteen billions of dollars for one year were not excessive. As 
the war has already lasted six months, there is little doubt that at least 
this sum would be consumed, even if peace should be made soon, be- 
cause the armies could not be immediately disbanded and large con- 
tract obligations would, for some time, have to be met. 

The amount usually available for investment in securities having a 
general market is shown by the computations of the Belgian financial 
publication, Le Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels, to be about $4,000,- 
000,000 per year. This does not represent the entire sum of savings 
applied to the improvement and extension of private enterprises, some 
of which is represented by securities which are closely held, and some 
of which does not take the form of securities at all. 

In dealing with the question how large a proportion of the total 
fund of capital available for investment will be absorbed by war loans, 
and how much can be diverted to its old mission of building up and 
extending the machinery of industry, there are many factors to be con- 
sidered on both sides of the problem. Undoubtedly the patriotic spirit 
of the peasant, the mechanic and the small shop-keeper in France, 
Germany and England will lead them to dip into their little hoards of 
actual currency and other savings to make subscriptions to the national 
loans in amounts which would not be applied ordinarily to the purchase 
of railway and industrial issues. Undoubtedly, also, many sums which 
would be applied to improving and extending the facilities of the farm, 
the tool-box and the shop, will be applied to the purpose of saving the 
national credit and meeting the public obligations. From these sources 
will come considerable amounts which will be added to the net fund 
available for investment. 

On the other hand, it can not be assumed that the entire amount 
which is available for investment will be applied to the new public 
loans. Where new capital issues are made essentially for keeping pace 
with industrial development, for enlarging mills whose product is in 
increased demand, and especially for meeting the growth of equip- 
ment for new population in the countries which have not been deci- 
mated by war, considerable sums will be applied to investments other 
than the national loans. This will be especially true of those small and 
closely-held corporations whose securities are distributed among the 
original holders and where the direct profit on the output makes the 
market rate for money a factor more or less negligible. 

What part the railways will be able to play in wresting a portion of 
the world’s savings from the outstretched hands of the powers which 
have been blowing away thousands of millions in powder and ball, 
becomes an interesting consideration. They must come into the open 
market and bid against the greatest states in the world for some scanty 
portion of the supply of investment capital. 
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In this connection, the fact must not be overlooked that the war has 
practically brought to a standstill, for the present, in many parts of 
Europe, any saving of capital for investment. If the war should soon 
end, and the men now employed in trying to kill each other were able 
to return promptly to the ranks of industry, a considerable stimulus 
would be given to the renewal of effective production, and a margin 
of savings for investment might emerge. On the other hand, there 
will be delay and considerable cost in re-establishing the important 
textile and other industries of northern France, of Belgium, and of 
other sections which have been the victims of hostile armies. 

This great demand upon the world’s saving for investment will make 
it difficult to obtain capital for industrial purposes except at a high 
rate. The credit of the strongest governments is usually at least %4 
per cent. higher than that of private corporations. While England has 
succeeded in borrowing at a rate slightly under 4 per cent., Germany 
is paying 5 per cent. and France practically the same. The most severe 
pressure upon the market for capital is likely to be felt, however, after 
peace is made, during the distribution among investors of the large 
amounts of the loans which are being carried temporarily by the banks. 
This demand for capital will probably reduce the price of even the best 
bonds to the level of the new rate of return. Bonds might have a pref- 
erence in certain cases over stocks, but, on the other hand, only those 
corporations which were able to pay a high return would be able to issue 
additional stock for the extension of their plants. 

A high rate of return upon capital will not in itself be inconsistent 
with great industrial activity and certain types of commercial expan- 
sion. It is usually the experience after a war that the efficiency of 
labor is increased by the disposition to repair the waste of the conflict, 
and that the return of many thousands of men to peaceful industry 
not only restores, but increases the previous capacity for production. 


- The prevalence of unusual economies also, both in Europe and the 


United States, will probably do something to offset the abnormal de- 
mand for investment capital for war purposes, and aid in the restoration 
of industry. 


THE PREVENTION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF 
WAR—DISCONTENT 


By BYRON W. HOLT 
OF WARREN W. ERWIN & CO., NEW YORK 


|S pews of the very brief time (only two days) that I have been 

able to devote to this address, since I learned, on December 20, 
that I was expected to make it, I can do no more than to suggest, or 
outline, what if I had had sufficient time to prepare might have taken 
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more of the form of an argument or demonstration. If I do not succeed 
in proving my theorem as to the fundamental cause of war it will not 
be, in my opinion, because the facts, if properly marshaled, would not 
prove it, but it will be because I have not made a logical presentation 
of all the facts. 

Only those who have given special attention to the subject realize 
either the extent and depth of the present discontent or the rapidity 
of its growth during the past fifteen or twenty years. Discontent of a 
virulent type had become practically universal before the present al- 
most world-wide war began. It was manifested in the Balkan wars, 
the rebellions in Mexico and Central and South American countries, in 
the great and vicious strikes, and the political overturns of the last 
few years in this and in other countries. 

Discontent, distress and disturbances had become well-nigh universal 
long before civilized Europe became a human slaughter-house. Social- 
ism, progressivism, I.W.W.ism and other forms of radicalism have been 
in the air for years. Political and religious authority has been growing 
lax everywhere. Labor is grumbling and dissatisfied and is becoming 
less and less effective. Even our railroad officials are, or were, until re- 
cently, becoming anarchists, threatening to overturn our courts and 
commissions. ‘They are almost ready for the government to take 
over their railroads—at fair prices, of course, which they assume are 
more than present prices. 

I am not one who thinks that wars come by chance or accident. In 
my opinion there are causes, economic and vital causes, for all wars of 
consequence. These causes are not often in the foreground and are not 
usually the ones seen and discussed. 

If opportunities to produce and exchange goods were open and free; 
if every producer got all that he should get; if there were no mon- 
opolists or takers of unearned increments to divide with; if, in short, 
no one got more and no one less than his just deserts, there would be 
no wars. There would then be no need of wars to right, or attempt 
to right, every 60 or 100 years, the accumulated wrongs of an unjust 
economic system. 

It is because the economic foundations of most so-called civilized 
governments of to-day are unsound and rotten that our political struc- 
tures are breaking down. That is why we have the present great war— 
a war centered in Europe but reaching to the remotest corners of the 
earth. It is because there are special privileges and special privilege 
takers and givers in Europe that millions of her bravest and best men 
are now killing each other. The share of the “grafters”—the land, 
tariff, patent and other special privilege grafters—became so large that 
production could no longer be profitably continued. The producers 
were in rebellion. They were voting for socialism and for other isms 
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inimical to the ruling powers in the monopoly and military-ridden 
countries of Europe. Rents, debts and taxes became unbearably high; 
that is why, in my opinion, there is now, in Europe, the greatest and 
most hellish war of all time. 

The crowned heads of Europe, and particularly of Germany and 
Austria, saw economic and political disaster ahead. Their only hope 
of continuing in power lay through warfare and the capturing of sur- 
rounding territory on which tribute could be levied. In no other way 
could wholesale repudiation of debts be much longer avoided. 

Discontent, widespread political discontent, and anarchy, are the 
forerunners of strife and wars, just as surely as happiness and content- 
ment are the harbingers of peace and good-will. 

Political discontent is the result of political or economic injustice. 
This injustice results from special privileges. If, then, we abolish 
privilege and establish political and economic justice, so that every man 
will have full political rights and will get and have no more and no less 
than his fair share of all that is produced, we shall have removed the 
cause of discontent and, therefore, as I believe, that condition of society 
that makes wars not only possible but probable. 

As chimerical and Utopian as this proposition may sound, it is, in 
my opinion, not only eminently sound and practical, but will soon be the 
working formula for governmental action throughout the civilized 
world. It is, in fact, already dimly recognized by numerous of our 
most advanced governmental groups, such as those of New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Oregon and western Canada, and its principles are making 
some headway in the United States and Great Britain, and even in 
China, Japan and Mexico. The “ New Freedom” of Woodrow Wilson 
means, and can mean nothing else than, the abolition of privileges and 
the establishment of political and economic justice. Gradually and not 
very slowly are our governments getting away from the feudal, hered- 
itary class, and war-like theory of society and are being reorganized on 
the theory of equality, freedom and peace. This process may be ex- 
pedited as a result of the present European cataclysm. 


THE Two KINDS OF SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 


There are two distinct kinds of special privilege—political and eco- 
nomic. The first relates to franchise rights and the second to property 
rights. When one man has a greater voting power than another, he 
has a political privilege. When one has greater property rights than 
another, he has a property privilege. Both forms of privilege are con- 
ferred by, and can, therefore, be abolished by governments. 

Some of the worst forms of privilege were abolished by the Revolu- 
tion in England, in 1688, by the Revolution in France, in 1789, by the 
Revolution in America, in 1776, and by the Civil War in the United 
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States, in 1861. The present revolutions in China and Mexico will 
almost certainly abolish some political and some economic privileges. 
The establishment of woman suffrage in some countries and states is 
abolishing one form of political privilege. 

All political privilege will be abolished only when there is perfect 
equality of voting and legislative rights. To get these, we must have 
popular and democratic government, with one vote for each citizen of 
whatever race or of either sex. If we have a so-called representative 
government, it must be kept representative by the initiative, referendum 
and recall. The reins must always be in the hands of the people. The 
majority must always rule. There must be no hereditary rights and no 
constitution that can not be overturned, at the will of the living ma- 
jority. Anything short of this is not full political equality and is in- 
consistent with the New Freedom. 

There are two principal-forms of economic privileges: (1) Restric- 
tions on productions: (2) Restrictions on exchange of goods. Pro- 
duction is interfered with mainly by monopolies of the source of supply 
of materials or of the opportunities to produce. These monopolies are 
conferred by means of title deeds, franchise rights, leases, etc. We can 
ignore patent rights, for they are but temporary, and, theoretically, are 
intended to encourage improvements in machinery and thus to increase 
production, even during the short periods for which they run. 

Probably the easiest and simplest way to abolish land and franchise 
monopolies, and thus to get rid of the privileges pertaining to land, is 
through government ownership of all franchise or public service cor- 
porations or monopolies, and by taking, for public purposes, the full 
economic rent of land. This can best be done by what we in this 
country call the Single Tax. The Single Tax simply takes for the 
public what the public produces—the so-called unearned increment of 
land—and, by taxing nothing else but land values, leaves to individual 
producers all that they produce. The single tax, therefore, conserves 
property rights to the greatest possible extent. It gives, in the most 
practical way, each citizen, from his birth, his full right to the use of the 
earth. Thomas Jefferson, Herbert Spencer and many other great states- 
men and thinkers, from Moses to Henry George, agree that the earth, 
in usufruct, should belong to the living, and that the dead should have 
no control over it. 

Exchange of goods is interfered with mainly through import and 
internal revenue taxes. Of these the import, or tariff taxes are, by far, 
the more important from a restrictive standpoint. They can be abol- 
ished by wiping them from our statute-books, in which case we should 
have trade as free and natural between countries as it is between our 
states and cities. 

With full and equal political rights and with full and equal rights 
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to produce and exchange goods, every man would get all that he should 
fairly have and would hold it untouched even by the government. 
There could then be no undeserved or involuntary poverty and little 
or no individual class, race or national jealousy, envy or hatred. Each 
individual and each nation would benefit from all of the others and 
their mutuality of interests would promote friendship and good-will. 
No individual, race or nation will then have anything worth while to 
fight for or about. Under present conditions, there are many things to 
fight for, even aside from the rights of kings to rule or of nations to 
expand. It is true, however, that but few wars are waged for the rights 
of the masses. It is also true that but few wars are begun with the 
consent of the majority of the people. 

It is reasonably safe to say that there can not be peace without 
justice. Until justice is established, poverty, crime, disease, jealousy, 
hatred and discontent will continue, and ‘industrial, civil and foreign 
wars will be waged without end. 

As civilization extends, commerce develops, cities grow, and land 
values increase, there is more and more need of taxing land values and 
of untaxing industry and commerce. Not only have municipal, state 
and national revenue needs increased so that, practically, they can not 
be met in any other way than by taxing land values, but human prog- 
ress has, apparently, reached a point beyond which it cannot proceed 
until special privileges in land and in trade are abolished. From now 
on, times and things will be more and more out of joint until such 
changes are made. Even in the matters of health, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, we can not make much further progress until we tax land values 
and untax industry and commerce. This is the conclusion reached by 
Surgeon-General William C. Gorgas. “ Poverty,” he says, “is the 
greatest single cause of bad sanitary conditions.” 

Some such conclusions as these must be reached by the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, if its reports are to be of 
great value to us. 

GoLD DEPRECIATION 


It is undoubtedly true that the evils of special privilege have been 
accentuated and increased, temporarily at least, by the accident of gold 
depreciation. Gold has been depreciating rapidly for about eighteen 
years. Since 1896 or 1897, the gold dollar has lost about one third 
of its exchange or purchasing value. Gold is depreciating in value 
because its supply is increasing more rapidly than is the supply of other 
commodities. Its supply is increasing because, under the cyaniding 
and chlorination processes of production, first inaugurated about twenty- 
five years ago, gold is being produced much cheaper than ever before. 
The yearly output of gold is now four times what it was in 1890, and 
ten times what it was in 1860. “ 
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Gold depreciation accentuates the injustice of the present economic 
system of production and distribution in many ways; it causes prices 
to rise much faster than wages and salaries. It causes high interest 
rates and low prices for bonds and securities with fixed incomes; it 
causes land values to rise abnormally fast and thus results in giving 
the landlords of the earth a larger share of the world’s goods; it causes 
wealth to concentrate even more rapidly than it would otherwise do; 
it makes business a gamble and increases speculation ; it causes the cost 
of operation of railroads and of other public service corporations to 
advance more rapidly than rates and fares. In these and in many 
other ways gold depreciation increases unearned and, therefore, de- 
creases earned increments. It is a most powerful revolutionary force 
in commerce, politics and society, and operates to increase discontent 
and radicalism. 

Knowing of the injustice of our present economic system and see- 
ing how this injustice was accentuated by gold depreciation, which was 
expected to continue for many years, I, nine years ago, in Moody’s 
Magazine, made some predictions, about all of which have since been 
substantiated by facts. One of these was that, because of increasing 
costs of operation, the situation of our railroads would become so des- 
perate that public sentiment would permit rates to be advanced. Another 
prediction was that the evils of gold depreciation would so disturb in- 
dustrial and political conditions that overturns, wars, etc., would result. 

Never, perhaps, in any previous period of the world’s history were 
80 many important, and frequently revolutionary, changes under way as 
at the present time. In former periods, we have had religious, politi- 
cal, governmental, commercial, financial and. industrial changes at dif- 
ferent times. To-day, that is, during the present decade, we see most 
important, even if sometimes silent, changes under way in all directions. 

The present European cataclysm can not but result in great changes, 
governmentally and politically, and probably also industrially. Repu- 
diation of debts, both public and private, is not only a possibility but a 
probability. Many European countries and cities were, by experts, con- 
sidered to be hopelessly in debt at the beginning of the war. The 
billions and scores of billions of additional debts will almost necessitate 
repudiation. There is, in my opinion, only one possible escape from 
wholesale repudiation of public debt, at least by the losing countries, 
and that is through the public appropriation of the unearned increment 
from land. But the taking of land value for public purposes will depre- 
ciate land values to almost nothing, and will necessitate the repudia- 
tion of the billions of dollars of private and mortgage indebtedness in 
continental Europe, under the heavy load of which the masses of peasant 
farmers are now but little better than feudal slaves. 

I hope that the Rockefeller Foundation, in its search for the causes 
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of industrial unrest, will not overlook either the land question or the 

gold-depreciation question. I am certain that it will not do so if it is 

earnestly seeking to remove the fundamental causes of unrest. 

Summarizing, I will say that the present discontent is due, pri- 
marily, to great economic wrongs accentuated by gold depreciation— 
that is, by the high and rising cost of living and of doing business. 

To right those wrongs and to bring peace and contentment on earth, 
we should: 

1. Stabilize gold or adopt some other standard of value. 

2. Take land values for public purposes. 

3. Establish free trade between all countries. 

4, Establish public ownership of all public utilities—railroads, street 
railways, telephones and telegraphs, electric light and gas com- 
panies, etc. 

5. Liberalize our patent laws so that they will more promptly and fully 
benefit the masses and no less fully reward inventors. 

6. Keep the initiative, referendum and recall in force at all times. 
Direct legislation not only safeguards the rights and liberties of 
the people, but is valuable for its educational features. It prac- 
tically forces the voters to study public questions. It is as neces- 
sary in a republic as are public schools. 

I am not alone in holding these views as to the fundamental causes 
of discontent and wars and as to how to remove them. It is true that 
not many of those who are now most in evidence in our newspapers and 
magazines are discussing what I regard as the real causes of wars. 
For the most part, they are putting the blame for wars on big arma- 
ments and military preparedness; on the desire of growing nations to 
expand, to have colonies, etc.; and on governmentalism or “ monarchial 
governments,” as Charles W. Eliot calls it. It is true that some of 
these writers mention popular government aud free trade as possible 
preventions for wars, but very few of them lay stress on these ideas 
and still fewer mention or discuss the land monopoly as the greatest 
of all causes of discontent and, therefore, of wars. Only Free Traders, 
Single-Taxers and Socialists appear to have any comprehension of the 
real underlying causes of unrest and wars. 

I will quote a few authorities on tariffs as a cause of wars. 

Jacob H. Schiff, in his discussion with Charles W. Eliot, printed 
in the New York Times of December 20, said: 

The perpetual cessation of all war between the civilized nations of the world 
can, as I see it, only be brought about in two ways, both Utopian and likely 
impracticable for many years to come. War could be made only to cease entirely 
if all the nations of Europe could be organized into a United States of Europe 
and if free trade were established throughout the world. In the first instance, 


the extreme nationalism which has become so rampant during the past fifty years 
and which has been more or less at the bottom of every war, would then cease to 
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exist and prevail, and in the second event, namely, if free trade became estab- 
lished throughout the world, the necessity for territorial expansion and aggression 
would no longer be needed, for, with the entire world open on equal terms to 
the commerce and industry of every nation, territorial possession would not be 


‘much of a consideration to any person or peoples.’ 


David A. Wells, in Free Trade, said: 


A powerful argument in favor of free trade between nations is, that of all 
agencies it is the one most conducive to the maintenance of international peace 
and to the prevention of wars. The restriction of commercial intercourse among 
nations tends to make men strangers to each other, and prevents the formation 
of that union of material interests which creates and encourages in men a dispo- 
sition to adjust their differences by peaceful methods rather than by physical 
force. On the other hand, it requires no argument to prove that free trade in 
it fullest development tends to make men friends rather than strangers for the 
more they exchange commodities and services the more they become acquainted 
with and assimilated to each other; whereby a feeling’ of interdependence and 
mutuality of interest springs up, which, it may be safely assumed, does more to 
maintain amicable relations between them than all the ships of war that ever 
were built or all the armies that ever were organized. 


Richard Cobden said: 


I see in the Free Trade principle that which shall set on the moral world 
as the principle of gravitation in the universe—drawing men together, thrusting 
aside the antagonism of race, and creed, and language, and uniting us in the 
bonds of eternal peace. . . . I believe that the desire and the motive for large 
and mighty empires; for gigantic armies and great navies—for those materials 
which are used for the destruction of life and the desolation of the rewards of 
labor—will die away; I believe that such things will cease to be necessary or 
to be used, when man becomes one family, and freely exchanges the fruits of his 
labor with his brother man. 


Henry Ward Beecher said, in 1883: 


The fundamental doctrine of Christianity is that all men are brethren. 
The fundamental doctrine of protectionism is that all men are not brethren. 
Christianity teaches that all men, in all parts of the world, should love each other. 
Protectionism teaches that all men on one side of an imaginary line should hate, 
or at least disregard, all who live on the other side of that line. Not only so, 
but protectionism teaches Christians to hate their fellow Christians more than 
they do pagans. We do not build up our tariff against heathen countries... . 
The moment the missionaries have, with infinite pains, taught the converted 
pagan to make anything fit to send to this market, we hasten to build up a 
high tariff wall to keep it out. 


J. Novicoro, a great Russian writer, said, in 1903: . 


Freedom in the exchange of commodities alone can safeguard the interests 
of the nations. Since they are all interested in the inauguration of the same 
commercial policy, their solidarity is manifest and their supposed antagonism, 
in this particular matter of trade, is a delusion proceeding from the misappre- 
hension of the real play of the economic forces involved. 


Lord Kromer, Sir Lyon Playfair, Professor John Bascom, Professor 
William G. Sumner, Henry George, J. E. Thorold Rogers and other 
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eminent free-traders have expressed opinions similar to those quoted 
above. 

I will close this rambling and, to me, most unsatisfactory address, 
with a few quotations from a most remarkable book published in 1850. 
Its title is “The Theory of Human Progression.” Its author was Pat- 
rick Edward Dove, a learned Scotchman, who held that land rent should 
go to the state for the benefit of all. 


Where none has a legal right which is not accorded to another in the scheme 
of the state, the cause of internal strife is obliterated; and though governments 
go to war on very insufficient pretexts, populations seldom or never do so with- 
out a just cause. The obliteration of the cause, therefore, may fairly be ex- 
pected to obliterate the fact. The feudal system, with all its modifications past 
and present, however mild or constitutional, is nothing more than systematized 
slavery. At the‘bottom of society there must always be found the great masses 
in a worse condition than nature intended. And wherever the feudal system 
exists, or any remnant of it, that system, or its remnant, creates a cause of war 
among the classes of society; which cause of war creates perpetual uneasiness, 
frequent agitations, and occasional revolutions. .. . 

God has constituted nature aright, and the only protection trade requires is 
protection from violence, and fraud, and state interference. .. . ‘ 

And first and foremost must come the question of the land. Suppose, for 
instance, it should be clearly proved, according: to the science of facts (as some 
have termed economy), that it-would be more beneficial to the whole associated 
community of Britain, to abolish all customs and excises, and all taxes whatever 
except a land-tax, which could be collected for nothing or next to nothing, what 
would political economy say in that case? Would it abolish all the taxes that 
interfere with trade, and thereby absorb the rents of the lands; or would it 
determine that a man with a parchment who does not labor, is to be preferred 
to a man without a parchment who does? From this dilemma political economy 
can not escape. There must be another system, one that can solve these ques- 
tions by rule, not arbitrarily, but scientifically—by a rule that is general and 
applicable to all parties. 

And this new system is necessarily politics, or the science of equity. 

Political economy, in fact, is the natural preparative for a science of equity. 
.. . And thus, politics, or the science of equity, springs necessarily in chrono- 
logical order out of political economy; and when economists have directed the 
state affairs up to those questions which they cannot answer, they must cede the 
first place to the true politicians, or themselves become true politicians, And 
when that period arrives the political evolution is complete, and there is the 
reign of equity or justice. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE COUNTRY ON FOREIGN TRADE? 


By THE HONORABLE CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


LATE AMERICAN MINISTER TO ARGENTINA 


ISTEN to a message from the country: “Give new freedom to our 
railroads and our dying merchant marine so that they can aid 
our crusade for foreign trade, and permit American labor employers 


1 Address delivered before the annual meeting of the American Association 
for'the Advancement of Science, Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1914. 
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to combine abroad so as successfully to compete there against foreign 
combinations paying much lower wages.” So audible is this message 
in all parts of our land that if there be legislators who have not already 
heard at least some of its wave sounds, then there must be something 
wrong with their political wireless telegraph apparatus, or, to drop into 
archaic phrase, “they haven’t got their ears to the ground!” This 
message comes from an aroused country which has recently become 
aware of certain entanglements that it wants removed. Rip Van 
Winkle has awakened from his long repose in the Catskills of home 
trade, but the first few attempts to stretch himself have revealed that 
clinging creepers have grown about his limbs. Those creepers will 
have to go, and if the sharpness of existing legislative wits are not 
sharp enough to cut them, others will be found to do it. 

The country from which this message comes is no longer a country 
where the farmer sees no further than his boundary fence, or the banker 
his local customers, or the merchant the home market alone. Not only 
have farmer, banker and merchant alike become students of foreign trade, 
but advanced students—they know both what they want and also the 
handicaps that hamper them, and they want those handicaps removed. 
And this message of theirs: was learned by the writer from nearly two 
hundred chambers of commerce all over the country. It is surprising 
how much there is for a man to learn when once he gets away from the 
localism of Manhattan Island and comes into touch with that mar- 
velous campaign for community-bettering now so vigorously carried on 
by the commercial bodies of our land. My message to them was of 
South America, the value of its friendship and of its trade opportuni- 
ties, but the message they send back is of far wider import, deserving 
the attention of us all and especially of those to whom we have delegated 
the making of our laws and the conduct of our government. These 
chambers of commerce have now gone far beyond their old discus- 
sions of the need for foreign markets as a field for the expansion of our 
manufacturing, or as a balance to offset any temporary contraction in 
home markets. No, they are away beyond that. The study of the 
railroad rebate evil and its correction led them to learn that those do- 
mestic rebates were but trifles in comparison with the rebates given 
foreigners by the foreign shipping conference combine in ocean freights, 
which annually transfer from our pockets to foreigners six hundred 
million dollars for freight, insurance, etc., not only bleeding us finan- 
cially, but also leaving the foreigners with the possession of the ships, 
and with their factories protected against our competition. Ten years 
ago if this statement had been made to a western grain grower or a 
southern cotton planter he would have replied: “I don‘t care, foreign 
ships are cheap ships, and I want my product carried cheaply.” But 
now he knows better, he knows that when as a result of secret rebates to 
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foreigners, and of its so-called “fighting fleet” the foreign shipping 
conference combine drove independent vessels off the seas, carrying 
rates for grain and cotton, which in 1910, were, respectively, .03 and .12 
were “readjusted” by 1913 to .10 and .45, respectively. He knows 
that the tribute he paid out of his profits to the foreign ships was 
trebled in three years, and that hurts! Therefore, and therefrom, he 
insists that our merchant marine be enabled to protect him from further 
extortion of that sort. 

Nor have the leading men of the various communities who make up 
these chambers of commerce confined their study to American condi- 
tions, but have looked abroad and inquired into what other governments 
were doing to obtain more foreign trade for their nationals, and what 
did they find? .They soon came to learn that many useful things done 
across the water by governments for the governed are here forbidden 
by our laws. Chief among those governmental aids to enterprising ex- 
porters abroad is reduced railroad rates to the seaboard given for ex- 
ports, and the encouragement for firms which are competitors in the 
home market to band together for foreign trade. Their competition at 
home keeps down the home prices, but once across their national frontier 
they fight only foreigners and combine to do so. Now, with us a lower 
preferential rate on railroads for export articles is forbidden by the 
Interstate Commerce Act and the rulings of its Commission, while the 
Sherman Act interferes with combinations for foreign trade. All the 
foregoing is known to the organized activity of business men constitut- 
ing these great commercial organizations. They have done everything 
possible to help themselves, but now they realize that governmental 
action is necessary to liberate our merchant marine from its present 
trammels, to release the over-regulated railroads from those regulations 
which prevent their assisting our exporters and to free our producers 
to make such combinations in foreign fields as they like. Give us this 
new freedom for our foreign trade, and American brains and energy 
will soon get for American labor and capital what has been so long 
going to foreign labor and capital. 

Of these three great and immediate reliefs now so widely and so 
earnestly desired by organized business men the two mentioned last are 
the more easily obtained. Laws could speedily be enacted, one modify- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Act 30 as to permit railroads to grant 
preferential rates on goods to the seaboard intended for export, and 
the other amending the Sherman Act so that it shall be lawful to make 
combinations for trade outside our borders. As to the third point, the 
assistance of our merchant marine—it has been so much discussed that 
it has come to seem a difficult problem, but is it? Let us see. We 
carry only 8 per cent. of our foreign trade in American ships and we have 
to pay any rates for the' rest of it that the foreign shipping combine 
VOL, LXXXVI.—24. 
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decide upon. We all want to get back to some such laws as were put on 
our statute books in 1789 by Washington, Madison and Jefferson, at a 
time when our ships carried but 23 per cent. of our exports and im- 
ports, and which laws by 1800 had already raised that percentage to 
89 per cent., and by 1810 to 911% per cent., at the same time giving 
us a merchant marine that won for us the war of 1812. In 1828, when 
we were carrying 89 per cent. of our trade, the agricultural south and 
west combined against the shipping interests of New England and 
passed the Reciprocity Act of 1828, opening our trade to foreign com- 
petition, whereupon there at once began a loss which has now shrunk 
our total down to a paltry and shameful 8 per cent. A democratic 
southern President, Polk, seeing the success of English subsidies in the 
then new steamship trade, followed their example and soon our success 
in steamships was rivaling our earlier success in clipper-built ships, 
but the bitter sectional quarrel between south and north in 1856 caused 
the southerners in Congress, led by Jefferson Davis, to strike a blow at 
the shipbuilding north by repealing the mail subsidies. It succeeded. 
Thank God that quarrel and its cause no longer exist. 

To-day the cotton-growing south and the grain-growing west are as 
alive as the northeastern seaboard to the need for freeing our merchant 
marine from the meshes of the net that is strangling it. 

Everybody wants our merchant marine assisted—it was promised 
by all parties in the campaign of 1912. What happened after the elec- 
tion? The democratic party in control of both branches of the Con- 
gress and of the executive enacted the tariff law of October 3, 1913, and 
in it put a section granting 5 per cent. reduction in duties to goods 
carried in American bottoms. Sundry foreign governments promptly 
filed protests with the State Department. These foreign governments 
had long been planning to prevent any return by us to the laws which 
succeeded so brilliantly in the early days of our republic. Thanks to 
certain secretaries of state more eager to perpetuate their names on 
treaties than to learn the history and policy of their department, those 
foreigners succeeded in weaving a web of treaties which in the opinion 
of the Attorney General of the United States (rendered October 31, 
1913, to the Secretary of the Treasury), nullified all that part of the 
act which attempted to assist our merchant marine. And that was the 
end of it? No, it was only the end of that chapter, for the people of 
the United States waked up for the first time to the fact that constant 
vigilance must henceforth be given to what contracts our State Depart- 
ment makes with foreign powers. We now insist on knowing if good 
bargains are being made for us, so flagrantly have many of our diplo- 
matists been outwitted in the past, as witness this mesh of treaties that 
seem to leave us powerless to do what Washington, Madison and Jef- 
ferson did in 1789. 
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But are we helpless, and are we outwitted? Let us look at these 
treaties, and see if anything could be added to the said opinion of our 
Attorney General. We shall find that almost without exception each 
of them contains a clause permitting either party at his pleasure, upon 
a specified notice generally of one year, to terminate it. No breach of 
treaty or of contract is necessary to terminate the treaties recited in 
the Attorney General’s opinion. Td serve general notice that unless 
these treaties are so modified as to give us back the freedom of 1789 
we intend availing ourselves of their abrogating clauses would gain us 
respect from those very foreign chancelleries which to-day laugh openly 
over their success in catching our merchant marine in their net of 
treaties. It would be both interesting and useful for us to learn which, 
if any, of those chancelleries would decline to make such modifications, 
and thus force us to serve the required notice upon them! The Demo- 
cratic party loves to quote Jefferson, and all parties to quote Washing- 
ton—very good, let them, once freed from our present plight, join in 
re-enacting the laws which those two early statesmen put on our statute 
books. Fortunately we are not here confronted with a question like 
that involved in the Panama Canal Treaty—in that treaty-there was 
no abrogating clause, and we will live up to that bargain in which Eng- 
. land got so much the better of us, cost what it may. England will live 
to regret that treaty, or else she will wisely consent to its modification. 
Parenthetically, is it not the duty of our government, the very next 
time England asks a favor to exact, as a condition to granting it, that 
the Hay-Pauncefote be so modified that we can do what we like with 
the canal built by our brains and our millions! 

This message comes from no youthful debating societies, nor is it 
prefaced by the word “ please”—it comes from thousands of men, full 
grown in their heads as in their bodies, business men who have organ- 
ized to protect their rights and to get what they deserve, and who have 
come to know of certain impediments thereto which they properly expect 
to have removed by the government which they themselves elected. No 
untried remedies are being sought—two of them have been successfully 
tested by the German Government and the third by our own dear 
country under the guidance of Washington and Jefferson. Here is the 
message—but what will our government do about it? 


THE EXTENSION OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


By GEORGE W. NORRIS 
DIRECTOR OF WHARVES, DOCKS AND FERRIES, PHILADBLPHIA, PA, 


HE subject which has been assigned to me for discussion this after- 
noon is “The Extension of our Merchant Marine.” With all re- 
spect I would suggest that “The Revival of our Merchant Marine” 
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would have been a truer and more appropriate title. By whatever 
name we may choose to call it, the subject is one of tremendous im- 
portance—of such importance that, while I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting it, I hope and trust that it may be discussed in 
many other forms; that my very imperfect presentation may be sup- 
plemented and improved; and that these discussions may go on until 
we reach a real and practical remedy for the present deplorable con- 
ditions. One of the most notable of Sir Walter Raleigh’s many notable 
aphorisms was his declaration, “ Whosoever commands the sea commands 
trade. Whosoever commands the trade of the world commands the 
riches. of the world, and consequently the world itself.” That state- 
ment is as true to-day as it was when he made it. The converse of the 
proposition is equally true—that whosoever does not command the sea, 
trades at the pleasure of others and contributes to the wealth of others, 
who will in time command the world itself. Never has the world had 
such an object lesson in the value of “command of the sea” as is af- 
forded to-day, when the industries and commerce of England continue 
in an almost normal way in the midst of a war for national existence, 
while Germany’s commerce has been banished from the seas and her 
vessels are tied up in all the great ports of the world, her exporters are 
idle, her looms are silent and her people must economize in their use 
of foodstuffs to avoid the danger of ultimate starvation. You may 
say that this is a question of a navy rather than of commerce, but I 
would have you note that the two are inseparably related. An ade- 
quate navy must include colliers, transports, supply and hospital ships 
and scout cruisers, as well as battleships, torpedo boats and submarines. 
There must be ship-yards for construction and repair work, and there 
must be a reserve of men trained to the sea, to meet the added demands 
and losses of war, and unless there is a merchant marine you can not 
have these things. Ship-yards can not live on the construction of battle- 
ships alone. Confine them to that, and war will find you without ship- 
yards, without trained artisans, without an adequate supply of auxiliary 
ships, and without facilities for manning such ships as you might other- 
wise be able to put in commission. Leave out the question of national 
defense, and look merely at what our position would be if, instead of an 
undisputed mastery of the sea by England, there was an even distribu- 
tion of sea-power and England, France, Germany and Austria were all 
preying upon each other’s commerce, and goods could not be shipped 
with safety in the vessels of any of those nations. We produce about 
42 per cent. of the world’s pig iron, nearly 25 per cent. of its wheat, 
over 40 per cent. of its coal, over ‘70 per cent. of its corn, and 60 per 
cent. of its cotton. A great deal of our production of these articles we 
export—two thirds of our cotton and nearly a quarter of our wheat, 
not to speak of 32 million barrels of petroleum annually—and with 
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these exports we pay a large part of our annual charge of 600 to 800 
millions due to the rest of the world for interest, dividends, freights, 
and payments and remittances of various kinds. If there were no 
ships in which these goods could be exported, what pen could describe 
the financial and industrial chaos in which we should be plunged? 
Think of the point to which wheat would drop. Think of the iron 
furnaces out of blast, the mines closed down, the farmers ruined, and 
our gold-supply exhausted, unless universal repudiation were enforced. 
The picture is too horrible to contemplate, and yet, like a drunken man 
dancing on a tight rope, we go on relying upon the Providential mercy 
which has thus far preserved us from such a national catastrophe. 
‘This is no figure of rhetoric, or over-drawn picture. It is a self-evident 
peril, which stares us in the face and to which only fatuous folly will 
seek to close its eyes. 

But have we no ships, you may ask? Oh yes, if you will refer to 
the last issue of Lloyd’s Register you will be gratified to find that the 
American Merchant Marine comprises 3,100 vessels of over 5,300,000 
tons gross register, and these figures are the narcotic which has lulled 
to sleep so many of our statesmen and business men and economists. 
But if you will analyze these figures, and subtract the vessels which ply 
only upon our lakes, rivers, bays, sounds, or canals, and’ which are either 
absolutely imprisoned on our inland seas, or otherwise unavailable for 
ocean transportation, you will have left only 361 vessels of a gross ton- 
nage of 1,375,000 tons to represent our ocean-going American Mer- 
chant Marine, and even from that paltry remnant there should probably 
be a further deduction made on account of vessels which, owing to their 
limited size, are not commercially available. The available ocean-going 
marine is therefore just about equal in tonnage to the fleet of one single 
German company. Put in a different form, whereas in 1861 over 65 
per cent. of our foreign commerce was carried in American bottoms, in 
1901 only 8 per cent. was so carried. To-day our foreign commerce - 
represents about one eighth of the world’s total, and not more than one 
tenth of that one eighth, or 114 per cent. of the world’s commerce, is 
carried in American bottoms. For the carriage of the other nine tenths 
of our foreign commerce it is estimated that we are paying to the ship- 
owners of other nations in ocean freights and passage-money from 
$200,000,000 to $250,000,000 a year. This is a direct loss, and takes 
no account of the profits we might make if, like other nations, we 
engaged in the business of transporting goods other than our own. By 
the neglect of this business it is therefore evident that we are not only 
(a) losing these last-mentioned possible profits, and (b) paying this 
enormous and killing charge, but we are also subjecting ourselves daily 


to the frightful risk of an utter paralyzation of our whole foreign 
trade. 
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Having thus outlined present conditions, it may be pertinent to 
refer very briefly to the causes which have brought them about. In 
the early days of the nation nearly all of our foreign commerce was 
done in American vessels—in 1821, for example, 89 per cent. of it. Up 
to the civil war there was a slow but steady decline, the proportion being 
86 per cent. in 1831, 83 per cent. in 1841, 73 per cent. in 1851, and 
65 per cent. in 1861 (fractions omitted). Then came a rapid drop— 
32 per cent. in 1871, 16 per cent. in 1881, 12 per cent. in 1891, and 
8 per cent. in 1901. With all the tremendous increase in our foreign 
trade in the last fifty years, the American tonnage carrying it is now 
only 40 per cent. of what it was 50 years ago. What is the explana- 
tion? The size of vessels had been increased, and iron and steel had 
taken the place of wood in construction. Instead of being built in a 
sort of local cooperative way, the construction of vessels had become a 
specialized form of industry. Construction had been subjected to the 
inevitable results of our protective tariff policy, and operation had been 
subjected to both these results and to the effects of our Navigation 
Laws. We had made ships about 60 per cent. more expensive to build 
in American than in foreign ship-yards, and from 20 per cent. to 35 
per cent. more expensive to operate after they were built. Having 
thus bound a ligature around each leg of our Merchant Marine, we have 
watched the legs atrophy, and have for forty years confined ourselves to 
eloquent regrets that our bound and shackled victim did not run and 
dance, and to expressions of fervid hope that he soon would. We can 
grant a monopoly of coastwise commerce. We can give a practical 
monopoly to a public utility company, or a limited monopoly to a line 
of land transportation, but, on the broad ocean, which is the highway 
of all the world, there can be neither monopoly nor preference, by 
nation, race, or creed. There all comers meet on equal terms, and “ the 
race is to the swift, the battle to the strong.” In that unrestricted 
competition the weak, the overburdened, and the handicapped can not 
even hope for success. Is it not about time for a people as intelligent 
as the American people to alter their attitude upon this all-important 
subject? There are certain economic or industrial changes which could 
be made to advantage. I believe that the high cost of vessels built in 
American ship-yards is largely due to the fact that they are finished 
with an unnecessary degree of elaboration, and that there is an utter 
lack of standardization. An ocean “tramp” built merely to carry bulk 
freight does not need to be highly finished. She should be strong and 
seaworthy, but neither speed nor appearance is material. Many of the 
modern freighters constructed abroad are mere steel boxes, pointed at 
the ends, with an engine, a propeller, and a rudder. Our lake-freighters 
are sometimes described as being “built by the mile and sold by the 
foot,” but their effect upon transportation costs has been little short of 
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marvelous. In the memory of living men it used to cost 3214 cents a 
bushel to bring wheat from Duluth to Philadelphia. Last fall it was 
brought over the same route for 614 cents a bushel. Grain has been 
moved from Duluth to Buffalo for 1 cent a bushel, and coal and iron 
between Superior and the lower Lake ports for 40 cents to 50 cents a 
ton. ‘There is no reason to doubt that what these freighters have ac- 
complished in lake transportation, and what a great Detroit manufac- 
turer has done in automobile construction may be, to a great extent 
at least, duplicated in ocean transportation. Standardization is the 
secret, but standardization is only effective when it can be applied on a 
large scale, and what opening, it may be asked, is there for it when, 
as at present, there is practically nothing to standardize? 

This brings me to a discussion of some of the remedies which have 
been suggested by individuals or organizations interested in the subject. 
Among these suggestions are the removal of duty on materials entering 
into the construction of vessels; the admission to American registry of 
foreign-built vessels; subsidies; and various modifications of the navi- 
gation laws. It is perfectly evident that, as President Wilson said in 
his last message to Congress, “To correct the many mistakes by which 
we have discouraged and all but destroyed the merchant marine of the 
country, to retrace the steps by which we have, it seems almost deliber- 
ately, withdrawn our flags from the seas, except where here and there 
a ship of war is bidden carry it or some wandering yacht displays it, 
would take a long time and involve many detailed items of legislation, 
and the trade which we ought immediately to handle would disappear 
or find other channels while we debated the items.” American ship- 
builders are already handicapped by the higher cost of materials and 
higher wage scale which they have to meet, and to admit foreign-built 
vessels to American registry as a regular and permanent thing would 
probably be a fatal blow to the ship-building industry. The admission 
of ship-building materials free of duty would be wholly inadequate to | 
meet the situation. Many people have argued for many years in favor 
of subsidies, which have been suggested to successive Congresses in 
many forms, sometimes undiguised, and sometimes disguised as pay- 
ments for carrying the mails, or as a guarantee of the bonds of private 
corporations, or as a government loan to a private corporation. It is a 
well-known fact that the democratic party is opposed on principle to 
subsidies, either disguised or undisguised, and as it was never possible 
to get any form of subsidy through a republican congress, it is scarcely 
worth while to consider the possibility of its getting through a demo- 
cratic congress. Any attempt to modify the existing navigation laws 
will certainly be opposed by the Seamens’ Union, supported by all the 
other labor unions, and reinforced by the enthusiastic advocates of the 
“safety at sea” idea, whose cause has been so much strengthened by 
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the series of startling marine disasters which have shocked the world 
within the last few years. It is, therefore, evident that any changes 
that will bring the cost of either building or operating vessels down to 
the foreign standard must be very radical changes, and will inevitably 
be opposed by very powerful interests. I do not mean to say that no 
attempt should be made to effect such changes. American ingenuity 
and adaptability have been able to make a success in many lines of 
industrial activity where foreigners had distinct initial advantages, 
and I believe that we should find means to overcome in ocean trans- 
portation some differences in cost of both instruction and operation, and 
that changes might ultimately be accomplished which would make it 
possible to overcome the handicap. It is too evident for argument, 
however, that the accomplishment of any such result will be tedious 
and difficult, and that the present conditions should not be allowed to 
continue for the years that must elapse before such result could be 
reached. 

The pressure of these facts and conditions has been felt in congress, 
and at the last session several bills were introduced aiming at either 
the development of the merchant marine or the provision of auxiliary 
vessels for the navy, or both. There were hearings before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries at which these bills were 
discussed quite fully, and majority and minority reports were submitted 
from that Committee. At the present session a new bill has been intro- 
duced by Senator Stone which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and has been favorably reported from that Committee. This 
bill creates a “shipping board” consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Postmaster-General and the Secretary of Commerce. Sub- 
ject to the direction or approval of the President as to its more im- 
portant functions, this Shipping Board is authorized to subscribe to any 
part, not less than a majority, of the capital stock of a corporation 
undertaking the purchase or construction and subsequent operation of 
merchant vessels to ply between ports of the United States and the 
ports of Central and South America, and perhaps elsewhere as necessary 
to meet the requirements of commerce. It is further provided that 
government bonds up to $30,000,000 may be issued for the purpose of 
purchasing or constructing vessels to be sold to such corporation, pay- 
ment therefor being made in bonds of the corporation. This bill con- 
tains a further provision authorizing the President to lease or transfer 
to such corporation not only vessels purchased or constructed under the 
provisions of the Act, but also such naval auxiliaries as are suitable for 
commercial use and not required for use in the navy in time of peace. 
It is further provided that vessels purchased or constructed under the 
act shall be, as far as possible, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries and 
that the government shall have the power to take them for naval pur- 
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poses at any time. This act, and a similar one introduced in the pre- 
vious session, have been criticized in many quarters. Some persons 
regard them as “ paternalistic,” and others brand them as “ socialistic.” 
Some object to the idea of using public money to run steamship lines at 
a loss. Some persons given to seeing ghosts can only regard this as 
schemes to buy the German steamers tied up in our ports; while to 
others the specter assumes the form of “an entering wedge to govern- 
ment operation of transportation by land as well as by water.” Others 
oppose them because they believe the navigation laws should be changed. 
Others because they believe that the proper remedy is in subsidies to 
privately owned and operated lines. Both these last classes are unwill- 
ing that the patient should be cured by any other remedy than their 
own—although they will probably admit that there never was a time 
when the acceptance of either of these remedies was so unlikely as just 
now. As to the idea that the adoption of such a measure would be a 
precedent for railroad operation by the. government, or would in the 
slightest degree pave the way to any such result, I can imagine nothing 
more unlikely. The conditions which exist in ocean transportation, and 
the theory upon which governmental intervention must be justified, are 
so wholly different from the railroad situation, that there can be neither 
analogy nor comparison between the two. Moreover, as the govern- 
mental intervention would probably be temporary—ultimately yielding 
the field to private capital—and would probably show a balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger, opponents of government ownership of rail- 
roads should rather welcome the experiment as likely to prove an illu- 
minating object-lesson. The bill authorizes the shipping board to “ pur- 
chase or construct” vessels. While much-needed orders would quickly 
be given to our ship-yards, no doubt, pending construction, some vessels 
would be either purchased or chartered, to take care of the present trade 
emergency, and it is quite possible—perhaps likely—that some of these 
would be German. Does this detail damn the whole proposition? — 
The other objections—paternalism, socialism, and the use of public 
money in a probably non-remunerative enterprise—all involve the same 
principle. Men always have differed, and always will differ, as to just what 
functions governments—national, state or municipal—should under- 
take. Leaving out the extremists at both ends, I think it may be said 
that a very large majority of our people are of opinion that government 
should provide all those things necessary to the health, safety and 
comfort of the community which private capital does not and will not 
provide. Where private capital might do it on certain terms, or where 
private capital is doing it and there is a dispute as to the efficiency of 
the service or the fairness of the rates and terms, there is always and 
necessarily a wide field for argument. But where the thing is neces- 
sary, and private capital has not undertaken, and will not undertake, 
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to supply it, there is substantial agreement that it should be supplied by 
the community itself, acting through its constituted authorities. I am 
not attempting to state this with scientific accuracy, or in the phrase of 
the political economists. I am only endeavoring to state what I believe 
to be the plain opinion of the plain people. They have acted on this 
principle repeatedly, and in many localities. To take two conspicuous 
illustrations: It brought about the construction of many miles of mv- - 
nicipally built and municipally owned subways, and it has created 
harbor improvements whose cost run into the tens of millions. Cities 
went into these enterprises, either alone or in association with private 
capital to which preferential terms were given, knowing that the direct 
return upon the investment would not be adequate for a period of years, 
if ever, but knowing also that they were essential to the health, comfort 
and development of the community; that they must be provided; and 
that they could not be provided in any other way. I maintain that the 
entry of the federal government into ocean transportation is justified 
on exactly similar grounds. 

Let me review the facts: 


Fact One.—We have (practically speaking) no vessels in which to send out 
our 2,500 millions of exports, or bring in our nearly 2,000 millions of imports. 
Because of this fact, we are (1) destroying the efficiency in war of our navy, 
(2) fattening the rest of the world by an annual payment of $200,000,000 or 
more, (3) hampering our manufacturers and exporters by compelling them io 
ship through their competitors, and (4) running the risk of an utter paralyza- 
tion of our foreign trade by a war to which we are no party. 

Fact Two.—Under existing conditions it is capable of mathematical demon- 
stration that private capital can not and will not supply such vessels. 

Fact Three.—These conditions can not be materially changed without such 
radical and fundamental changes in our policies as could only be brought about 
—if at all—through an educational propaganda continued over a period of years. 

Fact Four.—The federal government can fill the void at a direct cost which 
can not be more than a very minute fraction of the indirect benefit. 


Believing in the absolute truth of these facts, I am strongly in 
favor of trying the experiment. I believe that the lines established by 
the government will greatly aid our exporters, and thereby simplify the 
problems of our bankers; that their operation will develop trade to a 
point where, within a few years, it will be possible for private capital 
to take some of them over; that the facts learned, and the experience 
gained, will pave the way for such changes in the laws as will permit 
private capital to enter the field; and that thus there will come about, 
under governmental initiative, that general revival of the American 
merchant marine about which we have all been dreaming for a genera- 
tion, but hitherto failing to translate our dreams into action. 
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E of the United States are nothing if not trade-getters and trade- 

makers. Within our boundaries are forty-eight separate states 

and commonwealths, with great diversity in tastes, habits and require- 

ments. Within these boundaries has been developed the greatest vol- 

ume of trade and of production, both agricultural and manufacturing, 

of any nation in the world, by far the greatest accomplishment being 
in the single generation just passing. 

The small manufacturer is constantly adding another state or terri- 
tory as his factory grows and trade expands. He “takes on” Texas, 
New England or Wisconsin. He is thoroughly accustomed to meeting 
the special requirements of a district new to him as respects goods, 
credits and trade customs. He is indifferent whether the distance is a 
hundred miles or two thousand. 

I can not accept the often-repeated statement that the American 
manufacturer lacks adaptability; that his attitude toward any market 
he cultivates is that of “take it or leave it.” Fashion is fickle in the 
United States; invention is inconsistent and startling. Wherever 
either have extensive play, or territories vary in their demands, Amer- 
ican manufacturers are chameleon-like in their easy and quick adapta- 
bility. It is so much a cardinal principle with them always to have 
“something new” that the trade has almost come to demand “some- 
thing new” even if not so good as the old. I know many factories 
into which samples are frequently brought and perfectly duplicated. 
When the American manufacturer refuses to change his patterns it is 
beeause it will not pay to do so from the evidence in hand. 

Nor need we talk longer about packing, as if all South America, for 
instance, would be at our feet if only we would pack our goods accept- - 
ably. Only yesterday I heard of an American shipment that slid down 
a mountain side without damage to package or contents. Packing must 
be paid for, like any other service, and the American who makes good 
goods is very thoughtful of his packing. He has only to know what is 
needed in any foreign market, as some now do, and as all do in the 
home market. 

In short, the American has only to put his mind upon the foreign 
market with that intensity with which he has developed the home 
market near and far and in all its aspects, when he will be in the way 
of making himself at home and his customers happy wherever it will 
pay so to do. The question is rather where will it pay now and what 
can be done to make profitable such other trade as we are not now 
entitled to in those products in which for any reason Europe excels us, 
and in what manner shall we go about the problem. 
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Our great corporations have led the way in masterful fashion. They 
have the resources in men and money to master any problem. It ig, 
however, neither fair nor wise to leave each manufacturer however small, 
to seek foreign markets individually and unaided. The one supremely 
great American corporation, the government itself, must do for the 
innumerable smaller manufacturers what our greatest corporations alone 
are able to do for themselves. We must follow the example of Germany 
and other of the more successful European countries. 

May I illustrate by a personal experience? For years I have been 
provoked or amused by government and other bulletins announcing that 
some lone firm in the Argentine, or South Africa, wants a plow or a 
wagon. Knowing that a plow perfectly adapted to one district may 
be worthless a hundred miles away; knowing of thousands of dealers 
in this country who want plows and just what specifications are needed 
in each case; with full information at hand as to financial standing and 
other particulars, I have no sufficient reason to interest myself in this 
lone individual on the other side of the world and I take no chances 
of annoying mistakes and failures. 

There are two or three hundred implement-makers in the United 
States. Working as they do in the greatest agricultural country in the 
world, they rightly excel all others in inventive skill, as is partly evi- 
denced by their present exports and by their government estimate that 
the American crops are produced at a saving of $700,000,000 annually 
over the cost of raising a like crop of fifty years ago. Our implement 
manufacturers are driving men off the farms by labor-saving machinery 
faster than intensive cultivation is bringing them on. This is one 
reason, but only one, why our population is increasing relatively much 
faster in the cities than in the country. One of these implement manu- 
facturers wisely sent to the Argentine his most trusted designer and 
shop man. He secured splendid orders and perfect specifications, with 
one fatal exception. He failed to note that the plows were drawn from 
the foreheads of oxen the “hitch” being around the base of the horns. 
Consequently the plows were pulled out of the ground and the company 
lost the entire shipment and hundreds of dollars besides, and only with 
difficulty retained the good will of its customers. It is such experiences 
‘that bring upon us the many criticisms about packing and “ making 
what the customer wants.” 

I have said we must follow the European example. There are only 
four very great manufacturing nations; England, Germany, France 
and the United States. Of these four the United States is the greatest 
in the volume of its product and, in my judgment, even in adaptability 
and grasp, but the other countries are organized for foreign trade, while 
we are not. Generally speaking, we have not wanted it. We have 
legislated to hinder and prevent it rather than to develop it. We have, 
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therefore, now a reputation to overcome as well as a reputation to 
establish. 

Germany faced the problem, when almost without foreign trade some 
forty years ago, with a thoroughness born of extreme need and a wonder- 
ful appreciation of opportunities. She organized, through govern- 
mental and trade agencies, for trade, even as she organized her fighting 
forces of war. She sent out, at government expense, as the agents of 
all the people, to develop her industries, her payrolls and her wealth, 
men carefully chosen from the respective trades into each of the great 
foreign markets. These men made exhaustive studies of the require- 
ments of each market. They sent home samples of goods used, together 
with lists of responsible buyers and quantities purchased. These samples 
were placed in commercial museums; the information distributed, 
sometimes very freely and at other times confidentially, where it would 
do the most good. Our governmental agency for this work is naturally 
the Department of Commerce and its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Following the German example, it is for this department 
to discover precisely what farm implements, for instance, are used in the 
Argentine; to secure samples and place them, for example, in the Field 
Museum in Chicago, the center of the farm-implement industry, where 
the makers frequently gather from all parts of the country. Imagine 
the change of attitude of the men who have been careless of the single 
distant individual who wants a plow, when these men can take their 
foremen and others to Chicago and there see exact samples of various 
tools and learn fully of buyers who all told use $50,000,000 annually 
of these tools. Such information visualizes vividly an entire market 
and delightful opportunities. It leaves the very minimum of hazard as 
respects packing or any other feature. The single government expense 
is utterly inconsiderable as against the individual expense and the 
hazard of mistakes if each of two hundred manufacturers is to go by 
himself for this information. 

With such information as a basis, there would be need of restraint 
rather than of encouragement as the American industry goes after the 
market thus disclosed. 

The Department of Commerce after this fashion sent an expert in 
the cotton trade to China some years ago. He sent home 5,800 samples 
with a world of definite, necessary information, with many surprises. 
Among other things England had been sending millions of yards annu- 
ally of an extremely thin and open cotton fabric loaded with sizing 
that gave it apparent weight and character. Some of our manufac- 
turers had felt too proud to make anything that seemed to them so 
valueless. It was disclosed, however, that this cloth was for only two 
purposes, to clothe the dead and to wear next the skin to prevent the 
scratching of the very coarse outer garments worn by the poor. Our 
cotton makers were greatly stimulated, but for a time unable to take 
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full advantage of the information because of the Boxer uprising and 
the boycott of American goods. There are, however, a few American 
factories running exclusively on cotton goods for the Orient. 

So the Department of Commerce has been eager for years to give 
this service and has been giving it in such very limited measure as its 
funds permitted. 

We may take a lesson from the Department of Agriculture. When 
Secretary Rusk succeeded Secretary Morton in this department, he first 
looked the department over and said to Secretary Morton, “ What is the 
good in all this, anyway, Mr. Secretary?” to which Secretary Morton 
replied, “ Why, you’ve got the appropriations.” The department was in 
its infancy. There seemed little to do but distribute the funds. It has 
grown, however, until it uses with great wisdom $17,000,000 annually, 
and $4,000,000 of this amount for purely development work, searching 
out new cereals from all over the world, studying soils, fighting pests, 
and in the most intimate way serving every last farmer in the land. 
And it gets a thousand times better returns on this $4,000,000 than it 
ever got on the little sums appropriated in the earlier days. So the 
vision has come to the Department of Commerce and to its friends 
throughout the country. It can give no service to American manufac- 
turers, but the service is of value to all other citizens. Against the 
$4,000,000 given the Department of Agriculture for purely develop- 
ment work the Department of Commerce until recently was given only 
$40,000, but recently, with no thought of war but solely of the general 
welfare, Congress gave to the department $50,000 to lead in the de- 
velopment of the markets of South America with their annual imports 
of $1,043,000,000, of which we have been favored with only seventeen 
per cent. So it gave the department $100,000 with which to develop 
the trade of all the rest of the world with its annual purchases of some 
three and a half billions of dollars, and another $100,000 for the estab- 
lishment of some fourteen commercial attachés in the great capitals of 
the world. 

There is no American but wishes that the present war would stop 
to-morrow, and it is well to note that the vision came to us of foreign 
opportunities and of the demands that foreign trade may properly make 
upon us before there was any thought of war. The present Secretary of 
Commerce and all with whom he cooperates have long cherished the vision 
and begun the larger development in such excellent manner as may 
well make Congress wish to extend the appropriations as fast as the 
department, with its conservative judgment, will ask for them. 

In similar spirit and with the same vision, substantially, all of the 
business organizations of America, large and small, cooperated in the 
establishment of a central organization, or clearing house, known as the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and in this central organi- 
zation, with its headquarters in Washington, American business two 
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years ago found itself, nationally and internationally. So far had this 
new movement developed that President Wilson said of it last Sep- 
tember : 

This furnishes acceptable proof to the country that the antagonism between 
government and business has disappeared and that there has come upon business 
the spirit of generous rivalry and cooperation, which is the essence of states- 
manship. 

The business men of Germany, of England, and other successful 
countries, perform a very great part in governmental, economic and 
social development. It is only by this union of the elements of prac- 
tical experience with philosophy and sociology that the best national 
development is possible. The future historian will probably find nothing 
of more consequence in our present history than this new spirit with 
which business cooperates, as in other countries, in true greatness of 
spirit and vision with the forces of government and society. Its effect 
upon the foreign trade is of supreme consequence. 

When government and business cooperate as government and agri- 
culture have, we shall visualize foreign markets, measure them, and go 
after them with a degree of intelligent service and enlightened accom- 
plishment that will be as helpful and satisfactory to the foreign buyer 
as to ourselves. 

The Tariff—We must be friendly if we would have friends. The 
American tariff for generations has been made for the purpose of pre- 
venting imports and decreasing foreign trade. Taking us at our clear in- 
tent, substantially every other country, free-trade England excepted, has 
made a target ofour trade. Needing revenue, wherever there was a choice 
the foreign country has, even though unconsciously at times, made its 
rates high on our products and lower for countries that courted its 
good will. Repeatedly, foreign countries have evidenced a willingness 
to reduce their rates on various American products whenever we would 
be fairly reasonable in reducing our rates on their products, Germany, 
for instance, offering to lower her rate on our bacon, and materially to 
modify her restrictions on our beef under which she was, and is, pro- 
hibiting its importation, greatly to our detriment. For the American 
eats willingly only the choice cuts and one fourth of the beef carcass. 
These would be much cheaper could we favorably market the poorer 
cuts in countries that want them, these poorer cuts including, as they 
do, three fourths of the animal. 

One of the strangest things in our history was the McKinley Bill 
and the purpose that actuated McKinley in its making. Said Colonel 
George Tichenor, general appraiser, who framed the bill under McKin- 
ley’s direction, as he later did the Dingley Bill, in a letter to Mr. 
Dingley: 


The controlling idea in the preparation of the McKinley Bill was to dispose 
of, and prevent, the accumulation of surplus revenue. It was in that view that 
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duties upon certain articles were made prohibitive, upon others higher than they 
otherwise would have been, 


In truth, McKinley did not decrease the revenues; the people paid 
more than ever before, but the major part of their payments was di- 
verted by the McKinley Law from the public treasury, into the coffers 
of the great combinations and trusts which that law “mothered.” I 
say “mothered ” because when McKinley prohibited imports of manu- 
factured necessities, and made other imports very difficult, he permit- 
ted, if he did not invite, home producers to combine and consolidate as 
they did with excellent business judgment and fateful consequence. 
Think of the good roads, conservation, waterways, and many other 
blessings that we might have had with the moneys McKinley was afraid 
to receive, and unwittingly diverted. Think of the ill-will and lack of 
respect other nations had toward us. The Dingley Bill was no lower. 
This is mentioned only to indicate the just prejudices we have to 
overcome, and the need of doing so quickly. 

In international trade the first bargain is properly the tariff bargain 
that opens doors and makes entrance easy. Our present tariff has done 
away with ill-will. It is honest, but it was made so hastily that there 
was no time, even if there was thought of, securing the many conces- 
sions that had long been waiting for us. Any other of the nations we 
emulate would think itself insane to make its tariff inconsiderately, or 
without most exhaustive study and bargaining. It is impossible that 
we shall long fail to do so. We must study and negotiate with each 
country exhaustively, and admit such of its products as we can use to 
advantage at the same time that we secure the best possible terms for 
such of our products as she can use. For we must buy if we sell. Just 
as we must pay for our imports by our exports, and in addition pay 
hundreds of millions of interest and dividends on our securities held 
abroad, so other nations must export to us very largely if they buy from 
us largely, and the newer countries must export more than they import. 
We must, with extreme good judgment and care, ascertain just what 
we can buy without hurt to our home products, at the same time that 
we induce the foreigner to buy from us all that he can without hurt to 
his own production. This means that there must be established a tariff 
commission (call it by some other name if you will), a devoted body of 
able men, consecrated to this work, impartial, high-minded, who shall 
develop the facts in each case and submit the facts to Congress and the 
President, in whom alone rests the power of making tariffs. 

We had an example in the tariff board established by President 
Taft. This board was so limited in its term of office and otherwise that 
its findings are not to be taken as conclusive as respects the need of a 
commission. Where, however, it was able properly to develop a schedule 
its findings were of tremendous value. In the cotton schedule, for 
instance, its findings were final and fixed the judgment of all who 
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studied them. ‘There can never be again any such uncertainty as for- 
merly obtained in this schedule which represents a domestic consump- 
tion of $500,000,000 per year. Much the same may be said of woolens, 
though the work there was much less thorough. 

Incidentally, this tariff board was invaluable in the development 
of costs of production. The cost of maintaining the board was 
$250,000 per year. Its study of the cost of raising wool might be worth 
to a single state annually one or two millions of dollars were all the 
facts known. 

It is as necessary that a tariff be reasonably low as that it be pro- 
tective. Next to ours, the tariff of Germany is the highest of any great 
nation, and yet her tariff averages about one fifth of the Dingley rates. 
Her manufacturers are glad to have the tariff such as steadies their 
trade and conditions their success upon their extreme industry and de- 
velopment of progressive methods. Our nation can not afford to trifle 
with tariff figures. It can only afford to develop them with utmost 
judgment and study. 

Trade Training.—As no man would enter a race with an untrained 
horse, so surely no nation can enter the international race for trade 
supremacy with untrained industrial workers. We must rival the best 
of European nations in the development of our working people. We 
must cease to draw from Europe the majority of our most skilled work- 
ers and foremen. We must share the profits and advantages of both 
domestic and foreign trade with our working people, not in ways that 
weaken the workers, for that end would only destroy itself; but in those 
respects which bring strength, initiative and the joy of superior ac- 
complishment to the workers and to their employers. We must train 
for the occupations and through the occupations. We must link edu- 
cation with industry, with the day’s work. We may well remember that 
for generations in Europe, and in several countries even now, trades 
are taught on Sunday as well as week days. For a trade—the day’s 
work—rightly considered is only religion applied, and no day is too ~ 
good for its right instruction. We gladly believe that our working 
people are the best in the world in initiative, in natural ability and 
. energy. We are frightfully wasting all these virtues, however, by per- 
mitting substantially all of our industrial workers to leave the public 
and other schools by the end of the sixth grade with no connection 
between their meager schooling and the life they are to lead as indus- 
trial workers and citizens. We are all of us coming to see that the 
supreme value of education is in its application and use day by day in 
work and play. 

There are some twenty million children in our common schools. 
More than half of them will get no further than the three R’s when 
school will be foreclosed upon them forever under the present custom. 
VOL. LXXXVI.—25. 
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These children are receptive, imitative and obedient. They are giving 
nothing; receiving everything. There are some sixty millions of older 
people outside these schools who are the burden bearers, in whom rests 
every whit of the fear and the hope and the accomplishment of the 
present day. There must be schools for this larger number. After the 
European practise, we must have day schools and night schools wherein 
our workers will develop their varied abilities in and through their 
occupations and adapt themselves to the changing requirements of in- 
vention and fancy. Nothing will more vitally better our national life 
and nothing will more contribute to the betterment of our foreign trade 
relations. In some parts of the country these industrial schools have 
been established by force of law, and all children out of school and at 
work under sixteen years of age are required to attend not less than a 
half day a week, there to be instructed in the employment in which they 
are engaged or, when that employment is unfortunate, instructed in a 
better occupation. Similar schools are opened for the voluntary at- 
tendance of adults in the evening, and in the daytime when unem- 
ployed. The working people are taking great advantage of this new 
opportunity, new to us but hundreds of years old in European countries. 
There is no doubt but these schools will be established generally in the 
near future and Congress is now considering extensive federal aid and 
guidance for such schools. 

Our Present Foreign Trade.—A study of our present exports of so- 
called manufactured products is illuminating. I quote from a report 
of the National Association of Manufacturers which I was privileged to 
write in 1913. 


In 1911 we exported $1,189,536,724 of manufactured products, but of this, 
56 per cent., or $666,582,970, were of crude and semi-crude materials, including 
such food stuffs as flour, meat, cottonseed, cake, etc., $282,016,883; copper in 
bars, wire, etc., $104,000,000; iron and steel in bars, billets, rails, ete., $71,- 
000,000; petroleum and other mineral oils, $92,000,000; wood in its crude forms, 
$72,000,000; leather, furs, and fur-skins, $45,000,000, etc. Such exports carry 
only from 3 to 15 per cent. of factory labor. German, French and English ex- 
ports carry 40 to 80 per cent. This left exports of only $523,000,000 of more 
highly finished manufactures. According to the Bureau of Statistics this 
equaled only one sixtieth of our total product of farm and factory, and one 
fortieth of our manufactured products. 

As a people we are ignorant of foreign trade. America has been likened to 
a huge stevedore bearing down to the ships of the sea crude and semi-crude 
material for the use of the capital, labor and intelligence of foreign nations. 
Such exportation is a depletion of our natural resources, the heritage of the ages, 
and irreplaceable. Until a few years ago we were always speaking of our 
‘“limitless natural resources.’’ We now see that under present processes those 
resources will be exhausted within a period that to the far-sighted is as a day. 
We have been proud of our agricultural exports; the scientists now tell us that 
every bushel of wheat exported carries with it 27c. worth of phosphorus; every 
bushel of corn, 13c.; every pound of cotton, 3c. These figures equal the sup- 
posed profits in the transaction. As President Wallace said at the recent Con- 
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servation Congress, ‘‘The Nineteenth Century farmer was no farmer at all; he 
was a miner, mining the fertility of the soil, and selling it for the bare cost of 
the mining.’’ We sell our cotton to Switzerland at 14c. a pound, with scarce 
any labor in it. We buy it back in the form of fine handkerchiefs at $40 a 
pound, all labor. We export bar iron and import razor blades; export hides and 
import gloves; export copper and import art bronzes. We must acquire the skill 
of the foreigner to the end that our exports shall carry the maximum and not 
the minimum of high-class labor. 

Providence has been kind to us, but Providence is likely now to leave us a 
little more to our own intelligence. We must henceforth sell more brains and 
less material. We must, to the utmost degree, develop our human efficiencies. 
In them is our supreme natural resource, and the only one that increases with use 
and will increase forever and immeasurably. Other nations, lacking our raw ma- 
terials, make the cultivation of their human resources the substantial basis of 
their prosperity and happiness. 


We are going in the right direction. The percentage of these semi- 
crude products in 1906 was 63 per cent. Last year it was near 50 per 
cent. And our great captains of industry have shown the way, for 
we note in passing that substantially half of our total manufactured 
exports are of the four items, food-stuffs, crude copper, mineral oils, 
and the cruder products of iron and steel. Our manufacturers of shoes, 
typewriters, sewing machines and agricultural implements have made 
as clear a demonstration of the coming development wherein American 
inventions and comforts may be everywhere accepted. Professor Fisher 
of Yale estimates the value of our human resources, the brain and 
spirit and muscle of our people, at two hundred billions of dollars, or 
five times the value of all other resources combined. What a tragedy 
that we have, as a nation, been careless of this resource; that we have 
been inconsiderate of the happiness of the average worker; of his right 
to highly developed self-expression and citizenship. In this the Amer- 
ican democracy has been more careless than the monarchies of Europe. 
Our captains of industry find their joy of life in the development of the 
day’s work. When 35,000,000 operatives find a similar joy derived 
from a developed intelligence we shall be an irresistible force in the 
world’s betterment. 

Many other things may be said, and have been, as to the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. We must have banks in foreign countries and 
a merchant marine. We must stop generalizing and be specific. We 
must get over our provincialism and be catholic in our sympathies. We 
must realize that the ocean which used to separate the countries, now 
binds them together. The $1.25 which carries a ton of freight one 
hundred miles on land, carries it a thousand miles on water. Mer- 
chandise delivered at the nearest salt-water port is almost as good as 
delivered at any other port in the world. The day of the brotherhood 
of the nations is at hand. 

We may well thank Providence that not all men are as we are; that 
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the men of the Argentine have their own very rare qualities and appre- 
ciations; that the people of Brazil differ from all others in other splen- 
did respects, and so of the other nations. A cosmopolitan recognition 
of these national differences and values is evidence of that intelligence 
which is the basis of trade and of all other values. 

But my paper is too long. I leave other considerations to others, 
| emphasizing only these upon which I have dwelt so long: (@) the widest 
| cooperative effort with a very considerable leadership in the government 
| and its Department of Commerce; (6) intensive study of each market, 

with samples and specifications secured under the leadership of the ; 

department supported and supplemented by the various business organ- 7 

izations; (c) the establishment of commercial museums or centers | 

where the precise goods needed in the various markets are displayed 

with descriptions and lists of buyers, at which places manufacturers and 

distributors may assemble for study and estimates; (d) industrial ; 
schools and trade training that will give skill and leadership to our 
working people quite as much as to their employers; (¢€) an apprecia- 
tion and cordial goodfellowship with those children of God who inhabit 
the various foreign lands, that catholic appreciation which we so greatly 
lack and which is a mark of intelligence and good character, which 
appreciation the nations we would rival have in superior measure, based 
upon long time proven experience. 

Let us remember that other nations must live as well as ourselves. 
The nations that we would rival will always get their share of foreign 
trade and will make prices that will keep it. A man or a nation will 
work for half price, or less, if it can not do better. We must have 
entire good-will, and always will have, towards every other nation, and 
the measure of that good-will will be the measure of our own intelli- 
gence. In the due distribution of world trade there is and must be 
room for each of the warring nations equally with ourselves. We look 
not for temporary advantage, but rather for that superiority of accom- 
| plishment and development among our own people that will increase 
and hold, upon the basis of strict desert, an ever larger and larger 
share of the world’s bounty. 
| The foregoing takes less account than some may wish of war’s short- 
i lived and lurid opportunities based upon temporary distress and ap- 
parent ruin. We are acting with utmost promptness and with all our , 
strength in out-of-hand benefactions to European non-combatants and 
in trade extension to all non-combatant nations who are in extreme 
distress for want of those trade relations that we can establish for them. - 
These things are being marvelously well done now by our leaders in 
legislation and commerce. They are a magnificent precursor to the 
stable processes of peaceful times near at hand. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


By A. B. FARQUHAR 


MANUFACTURER, YORK, PA, 


HREE years ago it would have been a comparatively simple matter 
T to address you upon the foreign trade of the United States and 
how best to promote it, the topic named in your secretary’s courteous 
invitation. But a change came with the Balkan war and the resulting 
strained financial conditions, accumulation of public debts, private 
hoarding of money, and curtailing of loans in fear of a general Euro- 
pean catastrophe. One of the prominent business men of Europe wrote 
me at that time that we might look for a great war, involving most of 
the European continent, about 1914, and he added that he was prepar- 
ing for it. Well, his war has come, the most inexcusably diabolical 
that has cursed the world since the creation, involving the heaviest loss 
of life and of property. European statisticians estimate the average 
daily cost of it, including property and trade destroyed, from fifty to 
seventy millions of dollars, and the killed and wounded at from twenty 
to thirty thousand a day. 

The nations now are so closely linked together that our hemisphere 
has already had to bear a portion of this heavy cost, and more yet 
awaits it, but our yoke will be easy and burden light compared with the 
crushing weight that has fallen upon Europe. Our country is on the 
whole happily situated compared with any of the warring nations, but 
when it is considered that three fourths of our exports had been taken 
by the nations now at war, and that they had financed most of the other 
fourth, it will readily be seen why our export trade is crippled, except in 
articles needed for war purposes. 

At the outbreak of the war our indebtedness to Europe, mainly for 
loans to aid our railroads, amounted to over five thousand million dol- 
lars, several hundred millions of it falling due within four months. 
Thanks to the Federal Reserve Act and our improved currency system, 
which came at just the right moment, even as a godsend, to restore 
confidence, we were saved from the throes of a great panic. The Stock 
Exchange remained closed, fearing a large unloading of securities from 
Europe, but there never was any real danger of that. Our friends 
there felt that their money was safer when invested in this country 
than anywhere else. 

That the causes of financial crises are largely psychological is almost 
a truism, so abundant are the proofs of it shown in every business panic ; 
and even, as at present, without a panic. For instance, people are jubi~ 
lant over the New York bank statement of over a hundred millions in 
excess of legal requirements on the 18 per cent. basis, when under the. 
previous 25 per cent. basis the same reserve would be some millions; 
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below the legal requirements, thus showing a large deficiency instead of 
a surplus. 

The condition of Mexico is quite a factor in our foreign trade. 
Their imports from the United States have been much more than from 
any other country, coming largely of an accompaniment of our increas- 
ing investments there. We have already a thousand million dollars or 
more invested in Mexico. When the troubles there are over, and a 
government controlled by the intelligent classes and accepted by the 
whole people is established, we may expect a revival of trade in that 
section. Mexico the great Humboldt ranked as the richest portion of 
the world, and it must eventually become a large field for trade. 

Nearly all those who know Mexico,—I have known it for many 
years—regarded our failure to act with most of the other nations in 
promptly acknowledging Huerta as a serious mistake. He was cer- 
tainly far better qualified for the position of president than any of 
those who opposed him. He had control of 17 of the 23 states, to begin 
with, and with the acknowledgment of the United States could readily 
have established peace: we could thus have been saved all responsibility, 
to say nothing of our waste at Vera Cruz and on the border of ten or 
fifteen millions of dollars and a score of lives. We have no proof that 
Huerta had anything to do with murdering Madero, but, if he did, as 
a prominent Mexican remarked, he would be only following the custom 
of the country, which should not concern us. 

The destruction of property is so great in Europe that we shall 
doubtless be called upon for large supplies, and at the close of the war a 
-vast amount of material will be needed, which we can furnish if there 
iis any money left to pay for it. From all this we may draw temporary 
profits, but, in the long run, we in common with all the world are bound 
to suffer from this wasteful and wicked war. We may perhaps con- 
gratulate ourselves on suffering less than any other nation. If the war 
continues much longer all Europe must approach bankruptcy, for its 
national debts before the war were already enormous. France owed 
over six thousand millions of dollars, Germany, five thousand millions, 
Russia, four thousand five hundred millions, England, three thousand 
five hundred millions, Austria-Hungary, two thousand millions, and 
Belgium, seven hundred and fifty millions. This indebtedness has 
already been increased by over seven thousand millions of dollars, about 
the estimated expense of our civil war. Our recovery after the war 
«was rapid, only for a time interfered with by the great ’%3 panic, but 
we disbanded our armies and stopped the expense of militarism, ex- 
cept for pensions, which by the way for a number of years were com- 
paratively small. If Europe will follow our example in this they may 
be saved from bankruptcy and recover sooner than expected, but it is 
probable it will not recover its former status during the life of those 
here present, although it is barely possible with energy and economy 
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and by resolute suppression of militarism, the progress towards recovery 
may be more satisfactory. To be sure, the Napoleonic wars and our 
Civil war cost their thousands of millions of dollars each, and ruin was 
prophesied in both cases, but the debts are almost paid. Let us hope 
the war will end with a genuine trial of the experiment of Christianity 
and an abolition of the worship of Mars and Moloch. There is nothing 
to be said in favor of war as a means of settling difficulties. It has 
never settled anything except that the strongest and most savage usu- 
ally wins. The real settlement comes afterward, by arbitration, which 
could better be done before the war commences, with nations as with 
individuals. There is nothing that so easily provokes war as to pre- 
pare for it. Had Germany not been so carefully prepared, there would 
have been no war this year. In the old days when every one went 
round armed, prepared for defense, there were in consequence countless 
duels and homicides. No sensible man maintains that the way to pre- 
serve peace among citizens is by preparing for private wars. No sens- 
ible man can believe in war among nations, unless brought up to it, 
any more than he could agree with the sixteenth-century theologians 
that there were children in Hell not a span long. 

The newspapers have made much of our great export trade in Novem- 
ber, but the figures show that, because of the falling off in value of 
cotton shipments, instead of being greater it is thirty million dollars less 
than in November of last year. While the rest of our crops have been 
unusually good, with a farm value of more than three hundred million 
dollars over the crops of last year, the effect of the war in our cotton 
crop leaves a deficiency, compared with 1913, of about twenty-five 
million dollars for the total value of the crops. And the cotton crop 
is our money crop, the sale of which abroad pays a large share of our 
indebtedness, and in addition turns the tide of gold shipments to this 
country. The cotton states are suffering far more than any other por- 
tion of the country. The impossibility of selling the cotton at remu- 
nerative prices, owing to the curtailment of the foreign demand, coupled — 
with the size of the 1914 cotton crop, estimated at over 16,000,000 
bales, the largest in history, makes the financial situation there quite 
serious. This will not be an unmixed evil, if it urges our southern 
friends to more diversified farming, and cultivate economy in produc- 
tion and living expenses. 

The success of our foreign trade depends largely upon our ability 
to finance it. After the outbreak of the war it was assumed by many 
that since three fourths of the supplies of South America, which is our 
most important field of exploration, came from Europe (a large portion 
from Germany) the war would at once greatly increase our trade there; 
not realizing that South America had been financed by Europe and the 
war made it temporarily bankrupt. We can not expect much immediate 
trade from South American customers unless we can give them credit, 
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filling the place of the European bankers. This we are now unable to 
do to any great extent, on account of the large amounts we owe to 
Europe. However, with industry and economy our indebtedness there 
should rapidly be reduced, when we can aid them. The branches now 
to be established in South America by the National City Bank of New 
York, under the federal reserve act will assist, by making loans and by 
enabling exchange to be bought and sold there (in dollars instead of 
pounds as at present), but it will probably be some time before our 
trade with South America even reaches normal proportions. 

But I must not forget that I was invited to address you on our 
foreign trade and not on general conditions, because of my personal 
experience of nearly 60 years as a manufacturer, and 45 years as an 
exporter of implements and machinery. Some practical knowledge 
won from such experiences is doubtless what is here desired. To bring 
this strictly to date, let me recall its most recent chapter. 

I visited Europe last summer—Germany, Austria-Hungary, the 
Balkans and Italy—went on a semi-official mission of the Southern 
Commercial Congress under auspices of the Secretary of State to study 
municipal conditions, and particular advantages were consequently 
given me. I found all apparently peaceful and prosperous, no thought 
of war or apparent preparation for war. There is a large field for the 
sale of our products in all that region. Hungary seemed especially 
prosperous. 

I spent two weeks in Bulgaria, thoroughly examining conditions 
there. The Balkans will be a great field for our export trade when 
peace is declared and the Dardanelles opened. Bulgaria, Roumania and 
Servia are accessible by water via the Dardanelles and Bosporus, for 
goods may be landed direct at various ports on the Black Sea, and at 
reasonable rates. The country is rich and prosperous and rapidly re- 
covering from the ravages of recent war. Bulgaria is determined to 
keep out of the present war if possible. I had several conferences at 
the palace. King Ferdinand is a botanist, much interested in con- 
servation and the improvement of his country. Queen Elenora is a 
wonderful woman, understands a number of languages, is alive to all 
that concerns her people, was chief nurse in the army during the war, 
even caring for cholera patients. I went with her to their principal 
hospital, which is up-to-date. She arranged when I was there to have 
three of the nurses sent over to America to take a postgraduate course. 
Although Bulgarians, all spoke English. The Queen was anxious to 
come herself to examine American institutions and look after Bulgar- 
ians here, but the war put an end to this, as there was no way of getting 
over. Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, is a handsome and prosperous 
city, fine buildings, streets beautifully paved. One of them, by the 
way, is named after Andrew Carnegie, whose benefactions seem to 
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extend throughout the world. There is a large field also in Roumania, 
which was not concerned in the late Balkan wars. 

Our opportunities in Russia are practically boundless. Vodka was 
the greatest enemy of the Russian peasantry. It is said they will prob- 
ably gain more from its prohibition than they will lose by the war. 
Russia will always look to us for a large portion of the merchandise 
formerly bought in Germany. 

In conference with members of the Chamber of Commerce in Con- 
stantinople, and with government officials, I was assured that the mark- 
ets there would be open to us, especially for agricultural implements and 
machinery. Judging from their up-to-date institutions, notably Robert 
College and the American College for Girls on the shores of the Bos- 
porus (the latter largely assisted by Mrs. Shephard, formerly Miss Helen 
Gould, and by Mr. Rockefeller), in which the people and the govern- 
ment seem to take a deep interest, there would appear to be a genuine 
awakening ; but this war will probably end with Russian control of the 
Dardanelles-Bosporus waterway and suzerainty over Turkey. 

I also visited Asia Minor, but the land and the people ar poor and 
the field there is limited. Mesopotamia, once the great granary for 
supplies of grain and fruit, is now being irrigated, and there may be 
good trade there later on. It was made a desert by the forest being 
cut away. 

There is a large opening for us in Italy, however, including machin- 
ery, improved implements and mechanical appliances generally. Al- 
though Italy is neutral, it has suffered greatly on account of the war, 
as has the rest of the world, with factories closed and thousands of idle 
men. This is made worse by Italians, to the number, it is said, of at 
least a hundred thousand, sent home from the warring nations. These 
can find no work to do, and must be supported by the government. We 
can not expect to do much business there until the war is over. 

We have trade also with Australia. The war has temporarily para- 
lyzed business there, but I believe it will soon revive, and the opening is 
exceedingly bright. The same may be said of South Africa, where we 
have been shipping largely-for many years past. That region is rapidly 
improving, and we had expected a large business this year, but the 
civil war there and the European cataclysm put an end to it for this 
season. 

There is no part of the world where the products of the United 
States may not find a market. We have only to go after it. Business 
with foreign countries is done very much as it is here. People are a 
good deal alike. We have only to furnish them what they want, as they 
want it, giving careful attention to packing, stenciling, and adaptation 
to available means of carriage. If we send men abroad they must under- 

stand the language of the country, and above all else be courteous and 
considerate with every one they meet. This is important in domestic 
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business, but essential in dealing abroad, especially with the Latin 
countries. 4 

Owing to the great expense of introduction, small manufacturers 
will find direct trade in foreign markets impracticable. As a rule, 
they had better deal through our great commission houses. Their 
travelers represent many different varieties of merchandise, thus greatly 
reducing the cost of selling any special line. By the exercise of proper 
care in making goods, in packing and shipping as directed, risk is prac- 
tically eliminated ; bills being usually paid when goods are delivered on 
board in New York, or at least payment guaranteed. But they also 
may largely increase their trade by sending out a well-equipped traveler 
who understands the language and who will work in connection with the 
commission merchants in introducing their goods. 

Valuable information as to export trade may always be obtained 
from the Department of Commerce by addressing Mr. E. E. Pratt, Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who is a most 
obliging and able official. He is appointing attachés to represent the 
business of this country in various leading commercial cities of the 
world, who will be a great aid. We can also get assistance from the 
Pan-American Union in Washington, the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museums and the National City Bank of New York. At the Phila- 
delphia Museums samples may be found of nearly everything wanted 
abroad. 

In short, to earn success in foreign trade it is only necessary to 
follow the examples of European nations that have made a success, and 
to persuade our politicians to cease from hampering us. As an indica- 
tion of the value of this foreign trade I may say that our exports of 
manufactures abroad amounted in 1913 to one billion five hundred 
million dollars, and the total exports to two billion four hundred 
sixty millions. Our exports to Latin America were two hundred and 
fifteen million dollars. We furnish two thirds of the cotton raised in 
the world, yet South America imports from us but about 2 per cent. of 
her supply. We are far away the largest steel-manufacturing country in 
the world. South America buys about 20 per cent. In fact, but about 
15 per cent. of her purchased manufactures, all of which might be made 
in this country, are bought of us. The major portion of this came from 
the warring nations. It is especially this trade we must look after and 
prepare ourselves to obtain. 

May I suggest in passing that we should prepare for hard times by 
restoring the simple life of our fathers? Waste less. Three cents a day 
saved by every inhabitant of this country would amount to more than 
the thousand million dollars a year that it takes to support the national 
government. Less than ten cents a day per capita would pay the total 
expenditures of governments, federal, state, municipal, dispense with 
further taxation and greatly lessen the cost of living. Astonishment is 
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often expressed that France is able not only to finance its heavy public 
expenditures, but loan hundreds of millions of dollars abroad. This is 
explained by the economy of the people there, who save the three cents 
a day that we waste. 

When discussing commerce it is necessary to speak at length of war, 
as it is the greatest enemy of trade. The dark cloud of war still rests 
over us, with no sign of breaking or lifting. Many of our factories are 
closed or working short time, and there are hundreds of thousands out 
of employment. Our goods are needed abroad, especially in Latin 
America, to take the place of those formerly supplied by the warring 
nations; we need their orders to start up our wheels of industry, and 
some means must be found to secure them. Export markets are neces- 
sary to economical manufacture, as they lower the unit cost of produc- 
tion, as our total domestic trade will only keep our factories running 
about two thirds full and the profit largely rests on the remaining third. 
Export work, therefore, can be done cheaper than domestic trade. Al- 
though we have the advantage in raw material and can compensate for 
higher wages by increased efficiency, we have had to compete with nations 
that have made foreign trade a study, who have a better merchant 
marine than we can ever have under present restrictions. We must com- 
pete with nations that encourage business, the bigger the better if law- 
fully conducted, instead of persecuting them as though success was 
criminal rather than a proof of merit. The political opposition to those 
who succeed through ability must die out before we can hope to perma- 
nently hold the lion’s share of export business. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


By DUDLEY BARTLETT 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


HE old maxim “in time of peace prepare for war” has a new 
meaning and a new application. The situation created by the 
European conflict has emphasized the necessity for preparedness to meet 
emergencies which may arise, affecting the commercial requirements 
and financial conditions of countries whose trade we seek. 

Many a country whose usual sources of supply have been cut off and 
in which we might find a new market for the products of our factories, 
is terra mcognita to a large number of our manufacturers, and valu- 
able time is being lost and false moves will be made because of the 
altogether too nearly universal ignorance of the conditions, needs and 
business methods of important commercial centers abroad. And there 
is really no excuse for such ignorance. 

Twenty years ago a manufacturer had few aids to the acquirement 
of such knowledge. Information regarding the local demands, the 
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present supply, the names and reputation of possible customers and 
similar data necessary to conduct business intelligently and safely could 
be obtained only by personal investigation and experience. To-day he 
has at his disposal means of securing the fullest details at a cost 30 
small as to be insignificant. 

Through departments of the United States government, institutions 
like the Pan-American Union, and through such bureaus of information 
as that conducted by the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, he can 
obtain the most detailed information regarding any market in the 
world. Information on such subjects as shipping, invoicing, packing, 
banking and customary terms of sale is readily obtainable, while effi- 
cient and responsible translation bureaus provide our manufacturers 
with means of communicating with merchants and importers in all 
parts of the world in their own language. 

We hear much of the aid given to German exporters by their gov- 
ernment, and comparisons are frequently made, unfavorable to similar 
efforts on the part of our own government. It is nevertheless a fact 
that in many ways the United States is doing more to assist our manu- 
facturers than is done by any other country in the world, Germany not 
excepted. There even is danger that American manufacturers may 
expect too much from the departments at Washington engaged in this 
work. It is one thing to ask such departments to investigate, report 
and advise, it is another to expect them to place orders in our manu- 
facturer’s hands. 

The Agricultural Department conducts investigations, reports re- 
sults to the farmers of the country, and gives them much valuable 
advice. It does not and can not till the soil, plant the seed, and reap 
the harvest for each farmer, although there seem to be many who expect 
the government to do all this for our manufacturers in the cultivation 
of export trade. The government can do much preliminary work, insti- 
tutions like the Commercial Museum can lend valuable aid, there are 
export commission houses which can handle the shipping and financing 
of orders, but if a manufacturer is to secure a lasting hold on foreign 
markets he must do the’ selling himself. The assistance which is 
offered to the manufacturer to-day is in some respects like that which 
a physician gives to his patient. He may prescribe the remedy, but it 
is useless for the patient to expect satisfactory results unless he does 
his own part by following the accompanying instructions as to diet and 
exercise. 

There is a vast difference between the world to-day and the world 
50 years ago. Distances have been shortened—almost eliminated— 
and what were but a brief lifetime ago separate groups of human beings, 
in a large measure independent of each other, now form one great body 
—dovetailed and interwoven so closely that any serious shock to one of 
the component parts is distinctly and immediately felt by all. 
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For a time at least the whole commercial mechanism of the world is 
thrown out of gear by the European war. Important parts have been 
crippled, and it will be some time before the rest of the machinery can 
adequately perform its usual functions. The situation thus created 
has been called a very paradise for the pessimist. But there are those 
to whom the ill wind may blow some good. Opportunities have been 
created for the marketing of the products of our factories and farms 
which did not formerly exist. 

Germany’s great export trade of some two thousand millions of dol- 
lars is practically killed, for the time being, exports from the other 
countries engaged in the war have been cut off entirely or materially 
diminished, and many orders from neutral countries, heretofore sent 
to Europe, will doubtless come to the United States. It is the time for 
prompt but not for precipitate action on the part of our manufacturers. 
It may not be surprising, however, if some of them neglect to look over 
the fence to see what fruit may be ready for the plucking in the ad- 
joining field, for there is that little item of nearly two hundred million 
dollars worth of goods which Germany has been sending to the United 
States which is worthy of some consideration, and in certain lines the 
best opportunities created by the war are right at our own doors. 

It is the new markets in other countries, however, which we are 
considering at this time. South America seems to appeal most strongly 
to a majority of those studying the question, and there are good 
reasons for this. It is not because of proximity; we are practically no 
nearer the leading markets of South America than the great European 
manufacturing nations. It is not because of any sentimental reason 
arising from the fact that we are on the same side of the globe, any 
more than the fact that we are on opposite sides of the equator should 
act as a deterrent factor in our trade relations. It is certainly not due 
to any blood relationship; some European nations are much closer of 
kin to the people of South America than we. It is mainly due to the 
non-existence of trade competition. Neither in the home market nor ~ 
abroad do we enter into competition in any considerable degree. When 
competition does enter, it is in natural and not manufactured products. 
It is, nevertheless, a fact that the greater markets for our manufactured 
products are found at present in countries which are our keenest com- 
petitors. 

But there are other markets than those of South America, markets 
which are sometimes called neutral because in them we meet the other 
manufacturing nations on a plane of equality not assisted nor hampered 
by discriminating customs tariffs nor other governmental aid or im- 
pediments to trade. Some of these markets are growing rapidly in 
importance, and their future prospects are quite as bright as those of 
South America. The far and near east present alluring opportunities 
for the future if not for the immediate present. The English colonies, 
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although giving preference, in the matter of customs duties, to English 
products, are large, growing, and in many respects safer than the Latin- 
American fields of endeavor. 

There is, however, a great economic problem which may be solved 
to the advantage of this country by prompt but conservative action in 
connection with the development of our trade with South America. It 
is possible that this country may replace England and Germany in the 
growth of South America to an extent greater than is possible in other 
parts of the world, but this can only be accomplished if the United 
States takes a greater financial interest in the development of South 
America’s resources. In other words, we must become larger creditors 
of the countries to the south of us if we hope to retain the trade which 
may be temporarily forced into our hands under the stress of unusual 
circumstances arising from the present European conflict. 

The total trade of the twenty Latin-American Republics amounts 
to about three thousand million dollars, approximately one half of which 
consists of exports and one half of imports, under normal conditions, 
the exports exceeding imports by about two hundred million. We al- 
ready predominate in the combined trade of ten of these republics. 
In the trade of the ten countries in South America we stand third, 
ranking very close to Germany in exports to, and second to England 
in imports from them. We buy from them fourteen million dollars’ 
worth more than Germany buys. Our purchases from these countries 
exceeds Germany’s sales by sixty million and our own sales by about 
ninety million. Great Britain’s sales top ours by 120 million, exceed- 
ing her own purchases by twenty-seven million. We are the only one 
of the three nations which buys from them more than we sell. Our 
large purchases of rubber and coffee from Brazil are mainly responsible 
for this condition. 

It is with no desire to belittle the importance of this trade that I 
express the fear that we may be overshadowing the possibilities of other 
markets through disproportionate attention paid to those of South 
America. For immediate results and greater certainty of securing pay- 
ment for what we sell, I believe that some of the European countries, 
including Great Britain, who has been a purchaser of German goods to 
the amount of some 350 million dollars annually, and the British 
Colonies, offer greater immediate inducements and better possibilities 
of increasing our trade along lines of the least resistance. 

Australia, for instance, buys from Germany about thirty-five million 
dollars’ worth each year. These and other markets are too important 
to be lost sight of through over attention to those of South America. 
At least there is no valid reason why we should reject a good fat trout 
or two because we are fishing for eels. 

I want to say a few words regarding the use of official statistics in 
estimating foreign trade possibilities and prospects. Before we had re- 
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covered from the first shock of the news of the European war, a num- 
ber of ingenious newspaper writers and some men, whose reputation for 
knowledge of foreign trade conditions is rather widespread, figured out 
a golden harvest for our manufacturers and exporters. 

Their predictions of great and immediate profits were based on 
statistics of the trade of the contending countries with the rest of the 
world—a trade which they prophesied would necessarily fall into our 
laps. They arrived at their conclusions in this manner: 


The exports of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Belgium amount to three 
thousand million dollars, 
This is totally cut off. 


The exports of France, United Kingdom and Russia total five thousand 
million dollars. 


This will be reduced by say two thousand million dollars. 

Add this two thousand million to the lost trade of the other belligerents 
and we have five thousand million dollars—which represents our opportunity. 

If we succeed in securing only one half of this we shall double our 
export trade in one year. Side issues were lost sight of. The fact that 
of Europe’s export trade of some twelve thousand million dollars, two 
thirds or eight thousand million represent sales of European countries 
to each other, was ignored altogether. In this connection, the circum- 
stance that 80 per cent. of Belgium’s exports were to European coun- 
tries and 75 per cent. of the exports from Germany went to her immedi- 
ate neighbors in Europe is of interest. England alone sold and still 
sells the bulk of her products to countries outside the continent, only 
35 per cent. of her exports being shipped to that part of the world. 
The decreased purchasing power arising from the loss of their most 
valuable markets by other countries and the withdrawal of European 
capital, which financed a vast majority of the industries and public 
enterprises of many countries, was not considered. 

“ Figures can not lie” is an old adage, but they can be made to per- 
form most amazing contortions. Let us consider for a moment the 
application of statistics to the study of a single commodity. Robinson 
& Company—for instance—makers of picks and shovels, discover that 
the Argentine imports, annually, $500,000 of these necessary imple- 
ments, and that Germany has divided the trade in this line with Eng- 
land, each sending about $250,000 worth a year. Because of the war, 
Germany is eliminated—consequently Robinson & Company have but 
to slip in with their goods and fill the vacuum caused by Germany’s 
forced withdrawal. 

That is the situation as it appears after a careful study of the offi- 
cial statistics, but when their representative arrives in Buenos Aires he 
finds, to his surprise, that while it is true that 500,000 minus 250,000 
equals 250,000, is it equally true that 250,000 minus 250,000 equals 
zero. (That last 250,000 represents the diminished purchasing power 
and decreased demand arising from the same cause which brought about 
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the elimination of German competition.) Moreover, he discovers that 
practically the entire local trade in picks and shovels has been in the 
hands of two firms, one representing a German manufacturer, the other 
representing a British manufacturer. The German firm is out of busi- 
ness, but the English house is on the ground and prepared to supply 
the limited extra demands made on it through the failure of its German 
Robinson’s representative learns, therefore, what many of our 
manufacturers are learning, that while the time is ripe for a general 
campaign of education and promotion, the prospects of securing large 
immediate results are more remote. 

I sometimes wonder whether we are not apt to give too great promi- 
nence to so-called international competition and to forget the more 
active and practical competition of the individual. Is it not, after all, 
Peter Smith & Company of Liverpool, and the Actiengesellschaft Hans 
Fleischmann, of Hamburg, that Robinson & Company must consider, 
with all due references to the possible competition of Jones & Com- 
pany, whose factory is perhaps just across the street. 

“How can I sell in competition with English and German manu- 
facturers when they pay no more for their raw material and less for 
labor than I do?” said a hosiery manufacturer to me recently. “I 
give it up,” was my reply, “but a manufacturer in your line, whose 
factory is not two miles from yours, is doing so.” And when I pro- 
duced the proof, his only reply was essentially that of the countryman 
who saw a giraffe for the first time—“ They ain’t no such animal.” 

Competition is largely a personal matter, and he who wins is not 
necessarily the one whose goods are the cheapest. Salesmanship, 
honesty, liberality, courtesy, fair treatment, persistency, compliance with 
specifications as to packing and shipping, which may at first glance 
seem trivial and unnecessary, but are often most important, are all 
great factors, not only in winning trade in foreign markets, but also in 
keeping it when once won. 
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WAR 


By CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ERE was great uncertainty in August and September of the year 
1914 as to the immediate and ultimate effect of the European 
cataclysm. No one was willing to hazard a guess as to what was going 
to be the outcome of those events following the outbreak of the war, 
which unsettled at least for the time the whole machinery of inter- 
national life. 
tions had been swept away, and there was no assurance as to what were 


There was a prevalent conviction that the old founda- 
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to take their place. The feeling extended to every sphere of life, and 
notably to municipal affairs. Attention was everywhere directed to 
the war, its progress and probable results. In the words of one com- 
mentator on the situation: 


Already now civilization stops—stops dead. Religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture, painting, and, chief of all perhaps, science, with its torch at the head of 
our human hosts, are suddenly flung backward; they become of no moment. 
Who wants to know about Immanence? Who cares to hear what Bergson and 
Eucken think? Who bothers about books and pictures? Who is ready to endow 
a laboratory or listen to the chemist and the biologist? 


And who, a Unitarian clergyman (John Haynes Holmes) asks, in 
quoting the above, “cares a fig about the social movements” ? 

Jane Addams, usually so calm and sane, declared 
that all is out of joint, out of character. Human sensibilities were more acute 
when this war began than ever before. The comradeship, the friendliness be- 
tween nations had been brought upon a basis of mutual understanding further 
than ever before. By mechanical means we had been brought closer together 
in communication and in sympathy. Either we ought not to have equipped 
ourselves with these fine sensibilities, or we ought not to have to face the 
horrors now confronting us. It is a too terrible inconsistency against which we 
should protest. All organized social welfare activities are put back for years. 
We have to work up public opinion anew. 

When a million men are suffering in trenches wet and cold and wounded, 
what are a few children suffering under hard conditions in the factories? Take 
old-age pensions, upon which England, France and Germany have been working. 
With widows and fatherless children numbered by the thousands in each of 
these countries, what are a few old people more or less? It will be years before 
these things are taken up again. The whole social fabric is tortured and twisted. 

Infant mortality is one of the things which we are just beginning to deal 
with. 

But what are half a million new-born children in comparison with such a 
slaughter—the hideous, wholesale slaughter of thousands of men a day? 


Social and civic workers in large numbers shared this lament and 
the feeling and conviction back of it. It really did seem in those first 
days as if all that had been gained through years of toil and painful 
effort had been lost; that the foundations, as well as the superstructure, 
of modern society, which is so largely urban in its character, had been 
undermined—but first a few, and then many more students began to 
ask questions, and make inquiries. What effect is the European war 
having and likely to have upon the municipal situation, and especially 
in this country? Has it diverted interest? And if so, in what way? 
Has it interfered with the orderly functioning of the city? Has it 
stopped public improvements? Has it hurt municipal credit, and the 
development of sound municipal sentiment? Has the war diverted 
interest in city affairs? 

From a Los Angeles editor (and I may say in passing that the great 
bulk of the testimony I shall offer will be from well-known editors of 
VOL, LXXXvV.—26. 
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long experience as trained observers of public opinion in their respective 
localities) comes this message: 

We have been unable to note any effect upon municipal activities in Los 
Angeles because of the European war. I do not anticipate any material diver- 
sion from municipal affairs nor does there seem to be any indication that the 
war will hurt public improvements, unless it be for those projects which depend 
upon the sale of bonds. 


Pasadena, Cal., reports: 

So far as we have been able to learn, the European war is not affecting 
municipal conditions in Pasadena. The development work of the city has not 
been retarded. To the contrary, several large projects are under consideration. 
It is expected that these will be carried to completion within the next few months. 


From Santa Ana, a small California city of 12,000 people in the 
midst of a purely agricultural section of country, remote from the great 
industrial centers and with very little connection or relation with them, 
we hear this testimony: 

We have no large municipal or private enterprises under way and so far 
as I can see the European war is not affecting municipal conditions here at all. 
However, judging from a general survey of public sentiment and expression, I 
should think that if, for instance, we undertook to vote bonds in any consider- 
able amount for public improvements, it would be more difficult to carry them, 
than if a state of war did not exist; likewise I think if any large private 
enterprise were undertaken that sought subscription to its stock and purchasers 
for its bonds among the people at large, more difficulty would be encountered 
now than before the war broke out. 


In San Francisco at first there was 
a@ very pronounced diverting of interest and attention among the citizens, and 
business of all kinds suffered; the Exchange was for a time daily thronged with 
business men, but that soon became the usual old story and the normal atten- 
tion to other duties was resumed. 


Another editor in the same city writes that: 


There is at present a good deal of municipal improvement work under way 
in this city, the funds for which are provided by the sale of bonds. These 
were authorized some time ago, and thus far there has been no impediment to 
carrying out the original plan, although there is a prospect in the near future 
that it may be difficult for the city to sell its bonds at the rate of interest which 
they bear. Up to this date, however, we have not put a stop to anything on 
account of the depression due to the war, which has extended itself to this city, 
as to other parts of the country. 


A Portland, Oregon, editor writes: 
that the people of Portland, like those in all other cities, are giving a good deal 
of attention to the stories that appear in the papers about the war. But I do 
not see that the war is retarding development. Development is retarded just now 
by hard times and the consequent fear that investment in new enterprises will 
not be safe. 


Another declares: 


The chief effect of the conflict appears to have been the depressing effect 
upon the sale of city bonds. Eighty per cent. of the street improvements in 
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Portland are financed by bonds. The prices the city can get for them have 
dropped. This is the price received for the 6-per-cent. ten-year bonds. Long- 
time bonds, which are used to raise revenue for building public docks, construct- 
ing additions to the water system and other purposes, have no present market. 
No bids were received on a recent issue of $150,000, 25-year 4-per-cent. dock 
bonds. Ordinarily these bonds sell about 90 per cent. Whether or not the war 
is retarding the development interest of citizens by diverting attention can only 
be guessed. Retrenchment in municipal improvements of this kind has been 
noted, however, for a year or more past. It has been more pronounced since the 
war, but whether it is the outcome of the war or due to local or national financial 
conditions, or conditions purely local to the improvement districts affected, can 
not at this time be definitely ascertained. Apparently the war has no effect on 
partisan affiliations of citizens. 


Seattle reports that the Eurpoean war “has not appreciably affected 
municipal conditions in Seattle, unless perhaps it may be in bringing 
more sober attention to matters of taxation and the like,” certainly a 
most desirable result, and right here it may be pertinent to remark 
that increasing federal and state expenses are destined to have the same 
effect. 

So far as the Pacific coast is concerned there is practically but one 
story. The same is true of the central sections. The report from 
Duluth, Minn., reads: 

Apparently the war has had no effect here on municipal conditions. Street 
work and other improvements are going ahead as if nothing had happened, and 
the city is now having a very warm debate on the question of purchasing the 
electric lighting plant or building a new one. 

That from South Bend, Indiana, is to the same effect: 

The European war has produced little or no effect upon municipal condi- 
tions in South Bend. I do not believe it will interfere with any public im- 
provements ; 
and Louisville, Ky., likewise: 

We can note no effect whatever of the war conditions in Louisville. 


A well-known editor of Kansas (William Allen White of The Em- 
poria Gazette, 


can not see that the European war is having any effect on the small cities of the 
West. 
Another declares that 


the war is making little difference with politics in Minneapolis. We have the 


non-partisan city ballot and war and social issues are kept out of the 
campaigns. 


The northwest generally, being near the wheat-fields, is not much affected 
by the war at present. 

A Chicago editor in September felt that the war was likely most 
seriously to divert attention from local politics, and declared that the 
primary elections showed a distinct falling off, due to the absorption 
of interest in the war. The November elections, however, do not seem 
to have been any less hotly contested and their results can hardly be 
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said to have reflected any war influence. In most places, the decisions 
reached were about the same as were anticipated before the war broke 
out. 
From a Lexington, Ky., publicist comes the observation that 

it would be difficult to say that the developing interest of our citizens is being 
retarded by reason of attention diverted on account of the war situation. The 
retardation certainly exists, but appears to be caused indirectly by money 
stringency and uncertainty of market conditions. This is especially true in 
regard to the tobacco market, activity in which is to a certain extent dependent 
upon the interests of foreign purchasers. The very extensive tobacco crop of 
this section is not marketed until December 1 and thereafter, but uneasiness as 
to the conditions when the market does open is having a quieting effect upon 
all local development as well as business activity. There is a very small 
foreign population here, and partisan affiliations are not worthy of considera- 
tion. This city is not at present undertaking any extensive new public improve- 
ments and there is no present demand for improvements which would require 
bond issues or similar obligations. 


This letter brings up a question that has no doubt occurred in con- 
nection with the other testimony so far adduced. To what extent is 
the difficulty of marketing bonds and therefore of undertaking improve- 
ments, and to what extent is the demand for retrenchment and greater 
economy of administration, to be attributed to the war; and to what 
extent to the financial stringency and hard times that existed before 
the war? That the war has accentuated the difficulties of the situation 
rather than caused them is the opinion of many students of the drift 
of municipal conditions and opinion. 

New England’s testimony is remarkably like that which comes from 
the Pacific coast and the central west. Only in the south does the war 
seem to have been directly responsible for a greater stringency—and 
that has been due to the fact that it has in the past so largely depended 
upon a few crops, mainly cotton and tobacco, rather than upon diversi- 
fied industries. 


I do not observe that the European war is retarding or developing the 
interest of citizens in our community, 


writes a Portland, Maine, editor, 


nor that it has had any material effect on their partisan affiliations, I should 
think it might hold up public improvement to some extent since, for the first 
time in the history of the city, so far as I am aware, Portland has found it 
necessary to sell its bonds at less than par, the figure received being $95.28. 
Otherwise there seems to have been no visible effect upon the city; 


and Springfield, Mass., reports that 

it does not appear that the European war is detracting from the interest of 
citizens in local improvements. It is, however, making our people conservative 
in undertaking new public enterprises. It looks now as if various proposed im- 
provements might be temporarily postponed. 


In New Haven, Conn., 
municipal conditions are not affected; and, if affected at all, they are improved 
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slightly instead of being the other way around. Public improvements also are 
not affected by the war agitation. 


And the same is said in Hartford, where there is no evidence that the 
foreign situation has diverted attention from public welfare. 

In the Middle Atlantic states the same general situation may be 
said to prevail. Let me quote from just two letters: one from Harris- 
burg, Pa., and one from Wilmington, Del. From the former we learn 
that, so far as careful observation goes, while the war is undoubtedly 
attracting considerable attention, 
it is not materially distracting the attention of our citizens from the business 
they have in hand. Whether it will cause the holding up of public improve- 
ments can hardly be determined before next spring, the time for starting new 
work in this direction, and I should think would depend upon intervening war 
developments and the conditions of the money market at that time. 


A Wilmington editor 
can not see any indications that the war in Europe is retarding the development 
of interest in municipal conditions to any appreciable extent. Certainly it is 
attracting interest in an extraordinary manner. At the primaries thus far held 
there has been about the average expression of popular interest in the size of 
the vote and the selection of candidates. I do not believe, therefore, it will 
have any detrimental effect upon the election by blinding the attention of inter- 
ested citizens to the need of careful voting. Indeed, there has been a notable 
instance to this effect in the repudiation, by a county caucus of the Republican 
state convention, of a brawling ring politician who sought preferment by getting 
a place on the state committee. 

There is not any probability of the war influence affecting public improve- 
ments adversely. Work on our greatest improvement—the joint city and county 
building—is progressing finely. Private building operations are going on as 
usual. 

These views selected from a great mass of correspondence are typ- 
ical, and unquestionably reflect the fact that the American municipal 
citizen, while profoundly interested in every phase of the greatest of 
modern wars, nevertheless is going about his municipal business just 
about the same as usual, but with somewhat more care and thoughtful- 
ness than formerly, and, perhaps, with a greater concern about begin- 
ning improvements, and about their execution, when once determined 
upon. 

Generally speaking, the influence by and large of the European war 
on these phases of American municipal life has been much less than 
had been reasonably anticipated. 

Nor has the war interfered with the orderly functioning of the 
cities. While there has been a natural conservation in the undertaking 
of new work and the assumption of new functions, so far as reported, 
there has been no abandonment of those lines of activities previously 
assumed, and regularly carried on. It must be pointed out, however, 
that if it had not been for the war, the new year would have seen the 
greatest development of municipal activity the country has ever wit- 
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nessed, along both physical and general lines, and I am not at all sure 
that the war will check the latter. That it has seriously interfered 
with the former, however, there can be no doubt. This condition is 
partly due to the unsettled financial condition of the country, and 
would have prevailed even had there been no war. Municipal credit, 
as such, however, does not seem to have been seriously hurt, or 
jeopardized. 

There has been a natural disclination of capitalists to invest in 
municipal, or, for that matter, in any other issues, although this tim- 
idity and unwillingness is beginning to show signs of disappearing 
with the opening of the stock exchanges and the reestablishment of the 
financial machinery. This hesitancy to take municipal issues in large 
blocks has accelerated the tendency to market municipal bonds in a 
new and more democratic way, namely, in small denominations, over the 
counters of the city treasurer. In this way municipal undertakings will 
be brought more directly home to the attention of the voters and their 
interest in the construction and up-keep thereby stimulated. In addi- 
tion municipal finances will be placed upon a more substantial basis in 
that cities will consider more carefully their expenditures for permanent 
capital account and for maintenance, and will eventually cease to borrow 
on the future for the expenses of to-day. Here again, however, the war 
has helped on a movement already well started. There seems to be a 
great difference of opinion among social workers as to the effect of the 
war on social problems. Miss Addams’s opinion has already been 
quoted. On the other hand, however, we have the opinion of another 
Chicagoan, who speaks out of a long experience, and a profound sym- 
pathy with every forward social movement. Dr. Graham Taylor de- 
clares as a result of his personal observations: 

That first week in August, which threatened Europe with the greatest de- 
struction which has ever overtaken its civilization, was signalized by the most 
constructive, or reconstructive, legislation ever enected in any one week through- 
out the long history of the British Parliament. And it did so in the rush of its 
gigantic defensive and offensive preparations for war. Although all these 
measures are temporary provisions to meet the emergency demanding immediate 
relief from the present or possible disasters of war, yet they can not fail to 
affect profoundly the social legislation and administration which had already 


become the permanent policy of the British empire and of its county and 
municipal governments. 


So far as my personal observation has gone, there has been no sub- 
stantial falling off of interest in American constructive programs, and 
in many directions there has been an increased effort to offset any pos- 
sible slackening of interest. The obvious reply to Miss Addams’s lament 
(and we all deeply sympathize with the feeling which gives rise to it) 
is that the very greatness of the European cataclysm will emphasize 
the need for even greater social and civic effort. In the words of a 
Milwaukee student of the problem: 
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Those men and women who are engaged in municipal and social reform have 
the keenest realization of the terrible price to be paid by this war. And when 
it is all over and the awful price has been paid, they are going to demand that 
social reform instead of militarism shall have the right of way. 


The significance of the present situation is that social and civic 
workers have redoubled their efforts, in the face of the natural depres- 
sion incident to the war, and have shown no slightest evidence of in- 
tention to abandon any advantage secured, or position occupied. In 
addition they are looking further ahead than usual. There is an in- 
creasing conviction that social and civic problems of great magnitude 
will follow in the footsteps of the war. The commissioner-general of 
immigration holds the opinion that the natural thing to expect after 
peace is declared again is a quickened flow of immigrants to the United 
States. If the war is serious and causes general business depression 
in the countries which it affects, increased numbers of the working 
classes will have to seek opportunities in this country. 

The normal flow of immigrants to this country, according to The 
Survey, has been about 90,000 a month. Those who have already 
planned to come, but have been held back by the war, the commissioner- 
general expects to sail as soon as they can get accommodations after 
peace is declared. Moreover, many of the foreign men who may leave 
this country to take part in the war, if they can obtain passage, he 
expects to return later to resume their work here. Adding together 
those whose trips have been postponed, those who have left the United 
States temporarily, and the normal yearly number would send immigra- 
tion records up to a new high mark. This is but one of many situa- 
tions our cities will have to face—for all our civic and social difficulties 
find their greatest manifestation in the cities; and the students and 
workers foreseeing this are preparing for it. 

One effect of the war will be to compel Americans more largely than 
heretofore to solve their own problems. We have so freely availed our- 
selves of European experience that we have in some directions lost our 
initiative. European precedent has been dominating. Now we are 
thrown back on our own resources, and this in the long run will be a 
great gain, for we can not hope invariably to solve American problems 
solely by European methods. In fact, progress has sometimes been held 
back because of our underlying antipathy to the foreign label. We have 
studied other situations sufficiently long and carefully, to know the best 
they have to offer in the way of suggestion. ‘Now we shall have an 
opportunity of showing what we can do when compelled to depend 
upon our own resources. 

To sum up: The European war seems to have had far less influence 
upon our municipal life than was at first anticipated. It has not 
diverted, except temporarily, public interest in local affairs. Although 
the war has occupied an undue amount of space in the newspapers and 
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magazines, this lack of perspective on their part does not seem to have 
affected that of their readers. The finances of our cities have been 
strengthened and accelerated. There has been no slackening or diver- 
sion of interest or effort on the part of social and civic workers. On 
the contrary, they have manifested a determination and persistence of 
the greatest significance and there has been a throwing back on our 
own resources that will develop a self-reliance and an American policy 
of social welfare and municipal administration that will constitute a 
worthy contribution to the advance of mankind. 


THE FREE PORT. AN AGENCY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN COMMERCE 


By Dr. FREDERIC C, HOWE 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AT THB PORT OF NEW YORK 


N the discussion of conditions necessary to the rehabilitation of the 
American merchant marine and the promotion of American over- 
seas commerce, one very important factor has been neglected; and that 
is the necessity of cargoes, not only for incoming ships, but for out- 
going ones as well. This is absolutely essential to a profitable merchant 
marine service. It can only come into existence upon a commercial basis. 
Present economic conditions provide outgoing cargoes of raw ma- 
terials, food stuffs and certain manufactured products. This comprises 
the bulk of our export trade. For the most part it is directly consigned to 
the ultimate buyer. There is but little direct over-seas trade to South 
America, to Africa, to the Orient, for these countries desire mixed 
rather than simple cargoes. We buy largely from these countries, but 
our purchases come to us through European ports. This increases 
transportation costs, and supports foreign ship-owners. These condi- 
tions spring partly from our high protective tariff, partly from the fact 
that America has few foreign banking connections, and partly from the 
general nature of our industry. 

I believe that our merchant marine would come to life again if it 
were possible to speedily and surely find outgoing cargoes from Amer- 
ican ports. This is a sine qua non to the establishment of direct routes 
with other parts of the world. The modification of the registration laws 
will not solve this problem, for this will not furnish cargoes. That can 
only be achieved through the creation of conditions under which the 
wealth of the world will come to America for sorting, re-assembling and 
Tre-shipment, as is now the case in Great Britain, Germany, and in some 
of the ports of the continent as well. 

The carrying trade of the world is now performed by those countries 
that have substantially free trade. They are England, the free ports 
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of Germany, Belgium, Holland and Denmark. The bulk of the carry- 
ing trade is done by Great Britain and the German ports on the North 
Sea. Great Britain is substantially a free trade country. It is this 
fact that makes her the clearing-house of the world. Goods are brought 
to her ports from America, the continent of Europe, from Asia, the 
Indies, Africa, South America, and the islands of the seas, where they 
are re-assembled for distribution again to the places of ultimate pur- 
chase. For fifty years England has been mistress of the seas for the 
very simple reason that ships could come to her ports without the pay- 
ment of customs taxes; they could there discharge their cargoes and 
find other cargoes awaiting them without delay. There were no ob- 
stacles, obstructions or tariff barriers of any kind to interfere with 
traffic. It is this that has built up Great Britain during the last fifty 
years. Her ports were counters, market-places, clearing houses for the 
making of a million transactions and the distribution of the most di- 
versified products of every clime. 

It is a recognized fact that water transportation will go hundreds of 
miles to escape tariff barriers. The protective tariff killed the Spanish 
trade; it destroyed the rich and prosperous cities of the Netherlands. 
The abolition of the Corn Laws by England opened up her ports when 
the ports of all the rest of the world were closed, and brought to her 
shores the carrying trade which had previously been distributed among 
many nations. 

The free cities of Germany, Hamburg, Bremen and Luebeck, had 
enjoyed free trade for generations. Their wealth and power sprang 
from their over-seas commerce. And when they entered the German 
Empire, provision was made for the partial retention of these condi- 
tions by the building of free ports within the harbor. Copenhagen 
and Hong Kong have done substantially the same thing, while Antwerp 
—another great shipping point—enjoys substantially free trade. 

And America can not hope to compete with these free-trade coun- 
tries, she can not hope to be a clearing-house, or to have ready at hand 
cargoes for outgoing ships until natural conditions enable this country 
to compete with Great Britain and the continental ports which have 
substantially free trade. And these conditions can be secured without 
modification of our tariff laws by the extension of the warehousing 
system which now prevails, and the establishment of a series of free 
ports similar to those in Germany. I would suggest that congress pro- 
vide three such ports upon the Atlantic sea-board; one on the Gulf of 
Mexico; one on the Panama Canal; and one or two upon the Pacific 
coast. These ports might be opened in cooperation with various cities 
which would agree to build and equip the harbors so that the clearance 
of goods would be facilitated; or the government itself might provide 
such ports, to be maintained by low harbor charges. Cooperation with 
the cities would stimulate them to acquire their own docks and harbors, 
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which for the most part are under the control of private interests. Into 

these free ports of entry ships could come from all over the world, 

just as they now go to Liverpool, London, Bristol and Hull. Here 

their cargoes could be placed in warehouses not dissimilar from our 

present bonded warehouses, without the payment of customs duties. 

Here they might remain for an indefinite period. In other cases ships 

could break their cargoes, transship a portion of them to another vessel, 

or add_to their existing cargoes before they continued their voyage. 

Or a cargo could be discharged and another assembled cargo from vari- 

ous parts of the world could be loaded for some other destination. The 

free port would become not unlike the Bush Terminal, New York, not 
unlike the ordinary railroad freight station in which miscellaneous con- 
signments of goods are collected preliminary to shipment to their des- 
tination in bulk. 

A short description of the free port of Hamburg indicates the opera- 
tion of this system. The free port consists of a large number of basins, 
many of them cut into the land, with quays jutting out into the river. 
Upon these quays are railroad tracks with cranes for the easy transfer 
of freight into the near-by sheds. In the larger outside basins are many 
mooring posts which provide anchorage for vessels transshipping car- 
goes in the stream. A number of warehouses are operated by the port 
authorities as a part of the free port. Goods are stored in these ware- 
houses for re-export or for ultimate consignment into Germany or other 
countries of Europe. 

The free port is considered by the customs department as foreign 
territory. It is surrounded by a customs line, guarded by customs offi- 
cials. The line is designated by high iron palings along the land side; 
and along the river is a floating palisade guarded at either end by cus- 
toms officials. At the land and water entrances of the free port are 
customs booths at which duty is paid on goods when they enter the 
harbor. 

All of the harbor pilots are ex officio customs inspectors. Under 
their guidance ships pass to their berths in the free port unmolested 
by customs officials. There are no declarations of dutiable goods to be 
made; no customs officials are taken aboard with the delays attendant 
upon their presence. When a ship is cargoed ready for sea, a customs 
pilot takes her to the mouth of the river. There is less hindrance to 
the free movement of the ship within the free port than in England. 

The free port contains a number of industries incident to the care 
and feeding of employees, shipyards for repairs, and other industries 
relating to the outfitting and provisioning of ships. Big river barges 
of from 600 to 800 tons capacity move from ship to ship for the trans- 
shipment of freight. 

The free port is in the hands of public authorities, although it is 
partially privately operated by the warehousing company which has 
erected warehouses upon public lands. 
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A number of means have been devised to facilitate the care and 
handling of goods. Goods to be imported pay duty on the spot; 
or the importer may have a running account against a deposit 
made by him in the form of government bonds. Provision is also 
made so that goods may be shipped with a customs certificate to the 
inland consignee, who pays the duty on delivery. Similar procedure 
is provided for goods forwarded in i: \nsit through Germany to other 
countries. 

By reason of the free port, as well as the industrial development of 
Germany, Hamburg has become the second seaport in the world. It 
does more business than London, or Liverpool, and is a close second to 
New York. The total foreign commerce of the port is just short of 
$2,000,000,000. It exceeds that of London by $100,000,000 and far 
exceeds Liverpool in imports. 

Students of the commercial ascendency of Germany are in substan- 
tial harmony as to the great value of the free port as an agency in the 
country’s development. Mr. Edwin J. Clapp in bis treatise on the Free 
Port of Hamburg says: 

The first advantage of the free port is in facilitating re-exportation; indeed 
the importance of the re-exportation trade is large and, above all else, led to its 
creation. In the free port foreign merchants can maintain sample or consign- 
ment stocks. Bonded warehouses do not offer the same opportunity for un- 
hindered movement of merchandise within a port. Everything must be done: 
under the control of customs men. In Hamburg there is no need of counting 
and verifying pieces when a re-exportation is made. A bonded warehouse can 
not offer the same facilities for various manipulations necessary to prepare the 
goods for the consumer, such as cutting wines and mixing coffees. 

Perhaps, the chief advantage of the free port lies in the facilities it offers 


for the rapid frictionless discharge of ships with dutiable goods, whether des- 
tined for re-exportation or shipment inland. 

The free port of Hamburg lets the Hamburg merchants store their goods 
duty free, and offers them complete freedom of manipulation for re-exporting 
them or for sending them inland, as the market dictates. 


Many other advantages in addition to the re-establishment of Amer- 
ican shipping and an American merchant marine will follow from the 
opening of free ports. Among these advantages are the following: 

1. It will link the United States with South America, Asia and 
Africa by trade connections which will tend to the promotion of friendly 
relations to the commercial advantage of each and will supply an easier 
outlet for American goods, which now have to go in bulk to England 
or Germany for transshipment to other countries, or do not find an 
outlet at all. 

2. A second gain lies in the bringing of great quantities of goods 
to our shores for importation or export, as trade needs demand. To 
these ports American manufacturers or buyers in need of foreign sup- 
plies can go and secure them at American ports rather than in foreign 
countries. In these ports merchants can exhibit samples; they can 
mix, grade and alter commodities for domestic or export use; and can 
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otherwise meet the trade conditions of different countries. Growing 
out of this will be a stimulus to exporting business. Firms can hold 
goods for an indefinite period without the payment of customs taxes, 
often equal to the cost of the article itself. 

3. Such ports will upbuild our banking and financial relations with 
other countries. It will shift to America an increasing share of inter- 
national exchange. It will make America what, by reason of its size and 
natural resources it should be, the clearing-house as well as the financial 
reservoir of the world. 

This is an opportune time for the development of the free port, 
even though only one or two experiments are made. A large part of 
the shipping of the world has been driven from the seas. English, 
German and Belgian bottoms are in danger of capture. Old trade 
routes and commercial connections have been destroyed. 

In addition the opening of the Panama Canal will still further dis- 
locate trade routes, just as did the opening of the Suez Canal. It places 
New York, New Orleans and San Francisco in a far different relation 
from that which they previously occupied. 

The recently inaugurated Federal Reserve Bill makes pos- 
sible the development of branch banks and the working out of inter- 
national credit, which will go hand in hand with the upbuilding of 
over-seas traffic and the merchandise and consignment business that 
exists in countries where free trade prevails. 

Finally, America is the natural country to be the counter or clear- 
ing-house of the world. Our seacoasts face every other continent. 
This country is the greatest of all reservoirs of raw material and food 
supplies. It has unlimited iron, coal, copper and other mineral re- 
sources. In the iron and steel business and in other industries that are 
easy to standardize we are in position to compete with the world. But 
these advantages are of limited value to us so long as means of cheap 
and expeditious transportation are denied, or so long as it is necessary 
for our products to pass through foreign hands. And these conditions, 
the upbuilding of our marine, the development of our foreign trade, 
the extension of international financing depend upon means of clearing 
away the obstacles which now place America at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with the free ports of Great Britain and Germany, which are 
the present clearing-houses of the world. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


By ProFESSOR GORDON EB. SHERMAN 


YALD UNIVERSITY 


oe regarded as a conception of international law, 
“consists in abstinence from any participation in a public, pri- 


vate or civil war, and in impartiality of conduct toward both parties.”* 
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Its basic principle is plainly that of a limitation of war to the belliger- 
ent powers directly concerned. But neutrality in its practical appli- 
cations is more than this. A distinct relation arises at once between 
the contending governments and those bearing no immediate share in 
the conflict, and situations are ipso facto created pregnant with the 
gravest complexities and responsibilities. It is, indeed, in this day of 
a highly expanded world commerce, impossible that the disasters of war 
should be wholly confined to the actual belligerents. The neutral will 
inevitably experience some phases of the general loss and damage, since 
each belligerent must, by universal consent, be allowed to so far re- 
strain commercial intercourse with the opposing belligerent as to insure 
the cutting off of all intentional or incidental neutral aid. Neutrality, 
to be genuine, can know no degrees whatsoever, no divisions, no limits; 
it must be absolute and unconditional; should it be permitted to de- 
velop, under a specious pretext of safeguarding its own economic inter- 
ests, any quality of relativity, it at once incurs the peril of becoming 
essentially less aloof from the interests of one side than of the other, 
and undeniably open to the charge of partiality. A neutral power may 
not even be permitted to vary its required attitude on the plea that pro- 
posed deviations may benefit the belligerents equally ; since an identical 
concession or absence of restriction must operate with varying effect on 
those whose local environment is dissimilar. Such an imperfect neu- 
trality becomes in substance a participation in a belligerent struggle. 
We need not, of course, stop to point out the distinctions arising from 
a partial territorial neutrality such as exists in the Savoy districts of 
Eastern France and where, should war occur between France and Italy, 
the districts in question may be occupied by Swiss troops to preserve 
the neutralization accorded this region at the Congress of Vienna. The 
very fact of neutralization, indeed, would appear to properly imply a 
prerogative of defense by force of arms if need be. Upon two cele- 
brated occasions (in 1780 and in 1800) the states of northern Europe 
agreed to maintain, with their allies, certain dogmas of maritime neu- 
tral regulation by force of their combined fleets and troops, nor were 
these “armed neutralities” thought to derogate from true neutral 
character. Exceptions, too, are seen in the beneficent activities of the 
Red Cross and ambulance service, and in such cases as may justify a 
neutral in granting pilotage assistance to a disabled belligerent or in 
permitting him to take supplies of fuel limited by the requirements of 
distance to his nearest national or colonial port. But in such a crisis 
as confronts the world to-day, the chief stress of international perplexi- 
ties arises from the threatened interests of commerce,—the detention 
by a belligerent of goods claimed as contraband, whether destined to an 
opposing belligerent or to neutral territory whence transshipment to 
belligerent territory is considered more than probable; or, again, the 


1 Fuller, C. J., in the case of The Three Friends, 166 U. 8.‘1, 52, March 
1, 1897. ' 
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question of permitting by a neutral the domestic manufacture and sale 
or export to belligerents of war munitions. For the moment we may 
lay out of view problems arising from the exigencies of blockade, since 
this weapon has not as yet formed a feature of present-day’ hostilities. 
In time of war the trade of neutrals with belligerents in articles not 
deemed contraband is absolutely free unless interrupted by blockade 
which seeks to forbid all traffic irrespective of the character of the 
goods.” 

The term contraband, however, marks a sharply differing concep- 
tion. It is applied to certain classes of merchandise intended on the 
part of a neutral for belligerent use, but whose seizures by an opposing 
belligerent is permitted on principles of international law; the mer- 
chandise is under the ban—contra bannum—and its carriage becomes 
thus tinged with an illicit quality susceptible of enforcement, not by 
the neutral’s government but rather by that of the belligerent. It is 
the goods themselves, indeed, and not the shippers which are the objects 
of this ban. The government, with us, of the shipping neutral is not 
properly concerned save where the transaction is brought within our 
neutrality statutes by assuming the form of an organized warlike un- 
dertaking, such as the fitting of a predatory vessel or one intended to 
afford assistance to belligerents or insurgents, as set out in the Act of 
Congress of 1794 
recommended by President Washington in his annual address on Dec. 3, 1793; 
it was drawn by Hamilton; and passed the senate by the casting vote of Vice 
President Adams. Its enactment grew out of the proceedings of the then 


French Minister which called forth President Washington’s' proclamation of 
neutrality in the spring of 1793.3 


But with the strictly individual manufacture and sale to a belliger- 
ent of war munitions the case is wholly dissimilar; Jefferson wrote, 
May 15, 1793, to the French and British ministers at Philadelphia: 


Our citizens have always been free to make, vend and export arms; it is the 
constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. To suppress their callings, 
the only means, perhaps, of their subsistence, because a war exists in foreign 
and distant countries in which we have no concern, would scarcely be expected. 
It would be hard in principle and impossible in practise. The law of nations, 
therefore, respecting the rights of those at peace has not required from them 
such an internal derangement in their occupations. It is satisfied with the ex- 
ternal penalty pronounced in the President’s proclamation, that of confiscation 
of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands of any of the bellig- 
erent powers on their way to the ports of their enemies. To this penalty our 
citizens are warned that they will be abandoned; and that the purchases of arms 
here may work no inequality between the parties at war, the liberty to make 
them will be enjoyed equally by both. 


These expressions of the construction placed upon neutral rights 
are quite as valid for the exigencies of to-day as for those of 1793. Our 
2 The Peterhoff, 5 Wallace, 28, 56. 


8166 U. §., 52. 
4 Ford’s ‘‘ Writings of Thomas Jefferson,’’ Vol. VI., pp. 252-257. 
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government then wisely determined to enforce no restrictions proceed- 
ing from itself against domestic commerce, but it did recognize, and 
very clearly, that with the belligerent the case was radically different 
and that it had in international law a well-defined right to seize such 
goods as could properly be classed under the denomination of contra- 
band. But the undeniable privilege of a belligerent to seize contraband 
becomes complicated with neutral commercial rights when the goods 
in question are primarily destined for a neutral port. The problems 
thus arising are concerned with the true and not merely the apparent 
destination of the goods; the better view and one which seeks to regard 
the whole carriage of the goods as a single shipment irrespective of 
whether a brief stoppage is to take place in neutral territory before 
forwarding to the belligerent, is known as “continuous voyage.” This 
doctrine was developed by the British Admiralty courts from the so- 
called “rule of 1756” by which was meant that Great Britain would 
not consider valid a shipment of merchandise carried between colonial 
ports and the mother country by neutrals who were excluded from such 
a trade in time of peace. This theory of continuous voyage was en- 
forced by our own Supreme Court in the celebrated case of the Peter- 
hoff and in other cases arising through our civil war, where European 
trade with the confederacy was attempted through West Indian or 
Mexican ports. The Declaration of London (1909) sanctions continu- 
ous voyage as applied to absolute contraband, that is goods which are 
preeminently those of war; with merchandise equally suitable for war 
or peace uses, 1. ¢., for conditional contraband, however, the Declaration 
requires that an immediately hostile destination shall be shown to jus- 
tify seizure. But the extraordinary development in military and naval 
war-making instruments, vehicles and methods, of the last few years 
which has brought the realm of the air into use as a theater of actual 
campaign, must inevitably lead to the widening of classes of contra- 
band; a similar remark might be made touching the development of 
submarine apparatus. In cases where material unquestionably destined 
for use in the manufacture of aerial or submarine apparatus or in their 
maintenance is consigned in war time to a neutral country which can 
have no such use for these objects, but which lies adjoining belligerent 
territory where they are indispensable, it seems impossible to suppose 
that such material can be excluded from the class of absolute contraband 
and thus become open to belligerent seizure. 

With questions arising from the possibility of such belligerent 
capture as between two or more governments actually at war, a neutral 
nation can have, of course, no concern. The equal or unequal course of 
belligerent fortunes should not be allowed to become in anywise a neu- 
tral’s affair. For the neutral, the rules deemed sound by the acknowl- 


5 Case of The William, 5 Christopher Robinson, 385, where a vessel was not 


allowed to claim stoppage in a neutral port to justify colonial trade. 
6 5 Wallace, 28. 
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edged law of nations and the principles of that law in their legitimate 
development and expansion must prove controlling, whether they con- 
template a temporary abridgment of neutral commerce or whether they 
justify its prosecution in channels sanctioned by the highest authority. 
The effect of such rules as between those engaged in war, however, 
should properly be left to the decision of their forces or opportunities 
such as they may be. For both neutral and belligerent, nevertheless, 
international law as crystallized in our own country and in Great 
Britain by executive action, by the carefully considered decisions of the 
highest courts, and by legislation in harmony with acknowledged prin- 
ciples of international law, point out the only safe pathways and those 
in which both governments and individuals should find their truest 
advantage. 


FUTURE BANKING PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE EUROPEAN WAR 


By Proressorn THOMAS CONWAY, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


oman opinion in the United States concerning the effect of the 
great European war upon this country has passed through several 
distinct stages. The first period was of brief duration. Many people, 
recalling the prosperity of this country during the Napoleonic wars, 
jumped to the conclusion that it would bring financial and commercial 
prosperity to us. 

This delusion, for such it may be termed, was rudely shattered by 
the consequences which followed thick and fast during the first few 
days of August. Our stock exchanges closed even before war was offi- 
cially declared, the cash reserves of our banks were reduced almost 
over night below the minimum prescribed by law, emergency currency 
in very large amounts must be issued, interest rates soared, banks ad- 
vised retrenchment and caution, orders were cancelled, factories closed 
or operated only part-time, while cotton became not only unsalable, 
but of unknown value as collateral. 

In the face of such circumstances, of which these instances are illus- 
trative, public opinion entered upon the second stage. Pessimism 
abounded. Fears for the safety of friends and relatives abroad, coupled 
with highly colored, but inaccurate, news from the seat of war, led to 
the greatest apprehension. We came to regard Europe as wholly mad, 
destroying everything ; suddenly bereft of all business prudence or sound 
sense. In this period arose the hysteria of a German invasion of our 
shores, although a hundred times further removed than the English 
coast, “apparently unattainable to her. During this period arose the 
dread of uncontrollable foreign liquidation of American securities and 
of our banking system, drained of every dollar of its gold reserve. 
Happily this period of horror and depression has nearly ended. 
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We are now in a more cheerful frame of mind. On every side one 
hears the hope expressed that we have passed through the worst of the 
effects of the European war. It was inevitable that the sudden out- 
break of the struggle, coming without warning, should disorganize the 
machinery of production, and cause universal hesitation, retrenchment 
and caution. It is argued that the American business man has had an 
opportunity to survey the situation, to ascertain to what extent his 
trade has been affected by the new conditions, and that now, after five 
months of study, he is prepared to once again push forward along the 
lines which have been least affected by the changed conditions. 

This more cheerful frame of mind is stimulated by the news leaders 
in our daily press. Mr. Charles M. Schwab’s alleged interview, in which 
he asserted that there were over $300,000,000 of orders for war materi- 
als in process of manufacture, has been given the greatest prominence. 
Every mill which has received a contract or to which an inquiry, real or 
alleged, has been directed concerning the sale or manufacture of 
blankets, automobiles, cartridges, rifles, cannon, clothing, harness and 
saddlery, oil, copper, and in fact the vast range of articles which are 
being consumed in this struggle, has been given prominence. 

In spite of this optimism we must realize that in New York City 
over one hundred thousand men are out of work, while the army of 
unemployed in the entire country is estimated by responsible observers 
to be as high as one million in number. As Judge Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has well said, the need for aid for the unem- 
ployed is perhaps greater than the need of the sufferers in Belgium. 
Nor does such a conclusion proceed from any failure to appreciate con- 
ditions in the devastated regions. No one can understand the want or 
misery which will afflict millions of deserving, thrifty people in Europe. 
With the German casualty list much delayed, thereby minimizing the 
totals of killed, wounded and missing; with France and Russia unwil- 
ling or unable to announce but a small fraction of their losses in men; 
with the English losses largely to come, because only a small proportion 
of the allied army has thus far been made up of her troops, the world 
- has yet to realize the tremendous destruction of workers which the war 
has already entailed and which each additional day will bring. Any 
estimate of this loss is at best but an approximation, but it seems likely 
that the first six months of the war will involve a loss of life greater 
than the entire loss on both sides in the four years of our civil war. 
Sociologists and the medical profession will, for a generation, be in- 
vestigating and reporting upon the consequences, direct and remote, 
of the killing and maiming of such an enormous number of men. 

It is natural, under such circumstancesy that popular attention 
should give little or belated recognition to the tremendous losses in 
property which have occurred and which will occur. Popular interest 
seems to be chiefly concerned with the destruction of the architectural 
VOL, LXXXVI.—27. 
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monuments of the past. As to the destruction of factories, warehouses, 
roads, bridges, farm buildings and machinery, fences, dikes and canals, 
but little attention has been given. 

We are appalled by the assertion that millions of Belgians are 
homeless and without means of support, particularly when told that a 
vessel load of food is needed every day to keep these people from actual 
starvation. We are only beginning to realize that this tremendous toll 
upon the charity of the world, largely upon the United States, must 
continue for many months, because the means by which this population 
can earn its own living have, to a large extent, vanished through the 
destruction of the agencies of production. Thus far we have heard 
little of the needs and condition of northern France in which a popula- 
tion almost as large, ordinarily finds employment, and where the de- 
struction of property must have been fully as great. © 

We think of the losses and cost of the war as involving only the 
expenses of the belligerent governments, and yet this is the smaller 
part of the permanent drain upon the world. If the war should cease 
to-day, the belligerent nations would be solvent and could carry the 
enormous burden of debt which they have been forced to assume. The 
greatest loss, the suffering, privation and disorganization will come to 
the people of those districts over which the armies have tramped. 

Lord Kitchener tells us that the war will take at least three years, 
if it is fought to a finish: there is no reason to presume that this 
estimate is not correct. A finish, as he views it, involves the gradual 
wearing out of Germany; the pressing back of her armies until they 
are forced to surrender at the gates of Berlin. If his hopes are re- 
alized, the losses of the war will be tremendously increased, for the 
path of ruin and devastation will reverse its course and Germany will, 
at the end of the struggle, be fully as devasted as are Belgium and 
northern France to-day. 

It is folly for any one, at this stage, to estimate the effect of the 
war upon American business and American financial conditions. From 
the few illustrative facts which I have set forth above, it is apparent 
that the duration of the war and the extent of its devastation will to a 
large degree, determine the effect of the conflict upon us. It has been 
apparent to every one that the duration of the struggle will directly 
affect its cost. The greater the cost, the larger the sacrifices which 
must be made, and the larger these sacrifices, the more profound will 
be the effect of the war upon neutral nations. We must bear in mind 
that the ability of the nations of Europe to bear the financial burdens 
of the war depends upon the extent to which their territory is ravaged 
and their lands, buildings and public works destroyed. 

The governmental expenditures of the war, in so far as intelligent 
estimates can be made at this time, are running at the rate of $20,000,- 
000,000 a year. The investment in new securities by the people of the 
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countries at war, have heretofore been at the rate of about $4,000,- 
000,000 per year. Even making all allowances for the diversion of 
capital from manufacturing industries to war loans and the results of 
unparalleled economies, it is apparent that the struggle is running far 
ahead of the normal rate of investment in times of peace, when business 
is going on and profits are being made by the belligerent nations. It 
is this disparity between saving power and direct and indirect expendi- 
tures which has given rise to the ever-present dread of an enormous 
liquidation of American securities. 

There seems to be a persistent tendency to minimize and under- 
estimate the foreign holdings of American securities. I have seen no 
newspaper or magazine which openly expresses doubt as to the extent 
of these foreign holdings, support its conclusions by reference to the 
painstaking official and unofficial studies of this subject made by foreign 
governments and by financial experts in times of peace. And yet 
every student of finance ought to be familiar with such a study as that 
made by Sir George Paish for our National Monetary Commission in 
1909, if not with the original sources from which he drew his infor- 
mation. Five years ago, Sir George, in his scholarly study “The Trade 
Balance of the United States,” declared: 

Great Britain possesses about $3,500,000,000 of American securities. ... 
The French investments in the United States, including the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and other loans placed in Paris, since 1902, amount to nearly 2,500,000,000 
francs, or $500,000,000. ... German bankers place the amount of German 
investments in American securities at about $1,000,000,000. The amount of 
Dutch capital in the United States is about $750,000,000. American securities 
are also held by Belgium, Switzerland and other countries. In the aggregate, 
the amount of European capital invested in permanent! securities in the United 

States is approximately $6,000,000,000. 

The British chancellor of the exchequer stated in the House of Com- 
mons, on December 1st, that “ America, I suppose, owes us nearly 
£1,000,000,000 in fixed and floating capital,” and in a later explanation 
he declared that he had reference to the British capital invested in the 
United States and in no way had in mind current American indebted- 
ness which had been the subject of the discussions between Sir George 
Paish and the representatives of the United States treasury. We must 
bear in mind, moreover, that the indirect effect of English holdings of 
securities of corporations on the North American continent may be 
very profound. The general manager of the Bank of Montreal, in his 
address to the stockholders, at the annual meeting held on December 
%, declared that British investors had, for a considerable period, been 
placing on the average $25,000,000 per month in Canada. Such in- 
vestments had ceased with the outbreak of the war, and as he remarked, 

This monetary deprivation, coupled with the necessity of using her earn- 
ings and income for the purpose of paying Great Britain interest on our indebted- 


1 The italics are mine. 
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ness of $2,800,000,000 to London, has brought home to us the extent to which 
the London money market and the British investor have been our friends, 
indeed, our partners in what might be termed this colossal Canadian enterprise. 


Continuing, he throws an interesting but thus far little-noticed side 
light upon the effect of this sudden change upon the foreign trade of 
Canada and in fact of South America and all relatively undeveloped 
countries. He well states that 

The trade situation we are now facing is that, owing to our present inability 
to borrow by public process in the London market, we seemingly must limit our 
imports to the approximate volume we are able to pay for in exports, or we must 
borrow elsewhere; that is, in the natural assumption that we wish to avoid 
reducing our cash capital. There is an alternative, for it will be obvious to the 
most uninitiated that if our good neighbors in the United States desire us to 
purchase from them in anything approaching the volume of the past, they must, 
at least during the war, while the London market for public flotations is closed, 
provide us with the wherewithal in the shape of loans to our principal public 
borrowers. If they adopt this course, and a commencement has already been 
made, it will be clearly advantageous to them and to Canada. 


Thus it would appear that, at a time when we ourselves are fearful 
of having to repurchase securities from England, our Canadian, and 
perhaps also our South American neighbors, are looking to us to main- 
tain our foregn trade with them, in a measure taking the place which 
England has heretofore held, by investing money in their enterprises. 

It would be well for economists and bankers to read at this time 
Sir Robert Giffen’s celebrated essay on “The Liquidations of 1873-76.” 
This advice is especially apropos for those who see such rosy prospects 
for advantageous trade in South America and the other relatively un- 
developed areas of the world. If history repeats itself the greatest 
danger, in a financial sense, will occur after the close of the European 
War and will be particularly great in the countries of South America, 
Central America, Canada, in fact all of the relatively undeveloped 
areas of the world. I do not want to be understood as discouraging the 
development of South American trade, but American manufacturers and 
exporters must proceed with great caution. They must look carefully 
to their credits; they must not manufacture goods without understand- 
ing the conditions of these markets; they must not overstock, nor put 
too large a portion of their capital into this field; they must be pre- 
pared to take losses and look for a larger proportion of losses than in 
the territory with which they are already familiar. Crusading for busi- 
ness of this character is expensive. It means no immediate profit. It 
is an investment which will yield dividends in the distant future. In 
short, it is the sort of business which can only be handled by rich, well- 
established, prosperous concerns, which take it on as a side line, and 
which go into it upon the assumption that it is not an El Dorado, but 
that it involves a long and perhaps expensive campaign, the profits of 
which may be delayed for years. 
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But we have wandered somewhat from the subject of foreign liquida- 
-tion. Those little versed in financial matters believed that this liquida- 
tion would come suddenly, in a day or a week, and that for this reason 
the exchanges could not be opened. The fact that the opening of our 
stock exchanges has not brought out a deluge of securities, such as over- 
whelmed them in the last days of July, is taken by some people as a proof 
that no liquidation will occur. Both assumptions are contrary to good 
sense and to the normal operations of finance. The tremendous out- 
pouring of securities which became so embarrassing a few hours before 
the outbreak of the European struggle, was the result of an entirely 
different situation than that which prevails at the present time. A good 
deal of it was the work of speculators who had been carrying margin 
accounts and who, becoming frightened at the war clouds overhanging 
Europe, decided to seek safety. A large share of it was prompted by 
the desire of foreign financial institutions and commercial interests to 
make preparation for the storm which had so suddenly brewed. It was 
apparent if war should come that a period of isolation, uncertainty 
and ruin would follow. Far-sighted financiers thought that a credit 
balance in the United States would be of assistance both in settling 
transactions already entered into, and in connection with future prob- 
lems, after present-day obligations had been handled. The Bank of 
Eagland was caught unprepared. Its gold reserve was dangerously low, 
compared with the burden which it must suddenly assume. Gold instead 
of coming to it, was being withdrawn, and it was evident that drastic 
steps for the replenishment of the gold stock were necessary. Thus we 
had general moratoria and the calling of short-time loans which Amer- 
ican bankers have habitually made during the summer against credits to 
be built up through the sale of cotton and grain during the fall, and 
which normally amounted to $400,000,000 and upwards at the end of 
July. The clearing up of this current borrowing has really been the 
object of the conferences between the representatives of the British 
treasury and American bankers. 

The editors of The Commercial and Financial Chronicle and of a 
few other publications have performed a notable service in pointing out 
the unfairness of England’s position with reference to this current in- 
debtedness. Shielding herself behind a moratorium—a self-declared 
stay-law—postponing indebtedness without regard to the necessities or 
the desires of her creditors, and at the same time demanding of us the 
repayment of our obligations on the day when due, and in gold, she has, 

to a large degree, emphasized and intensified the disorganization which 
the war would cause, and has, by this purely arbitrary and one-sided 
arrangement, drawn from us practically all of the gold with which the 
position of the Bank of England has been bolstered up. I wish to re- 
assert, in the strongest possible terms, the very wise position which these 
authorities have taken, that we must not play a maudlin and uncertain 
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part with reference to the further exportation of gold. Our financial 
system is undergoing a radical change—a long-delayed readjustment— 
and it is suicidal for us, as a nation, to so manage our affairs that we 
shall be forced to continue to ship abroad additional amounts of gold. 

Now that our current indebtedness has been satisfactorily adjusted, 
the only likelihood of a further withdrawal of gold will come from a 
liquidation of securities. Having postponed the opening of our stock 
exchanges until this current indebtedness was adjusted, it is reasonable 
to conclude that this fear of a wholesale liquidation has been very 
much exaggerated and that, as a continuing menace, it bas been unduly 
magnified. I am confident that if the stock exchanges and banks 
cooperate in an intelligent and unselfish manner, foreign liquidation can 
be controlled according to our desires and convenience. If it becomes 
known abroad that it is the unalterable decision of American bankers 
that they will not enter upon or continue in any enterprise which in- 
volves the exportation of additional sums of gold, the greatest danger 
through foreign liquidation will have passed. 

Broadly speaking, the only gain which foreign interests can achieve 
from selling American securities is either to obtain gold from us, with 
which to purchase in some other market, or in order to build up a credit 
balance in this country, against which they may draw in payment for 
merchandise, foodstuffs and munitions of war bought from American 
manufacturers or exporters. When we shut the door on gold exporta- 
tion—and it is possible to do so—then we have nothing to fear from the 
sale of American securities, in order that funds may be secured to pur- 
chase American commodities. We will be selling commodities at our 
own price—at a good profit—and buying securities, representing owner- 
ship in properties untouched by the war, at bargain prices. We have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, providing we, as a nation, can 
regulate the extent of the transaction. 

Perhaps there are some who will feel that this is a selfish position for 
us to take. There has been a great deal of misapprehension concerning 
the ethics which should determine our position with reference to repur- 
chasing securities owned by foreign investors. In so far as this mis- 
apprehension is the result of overwrought sympathy for this or that 
belligerent, no comment is necessary, but so much of it as proceeds from 
an honest and sane misapprehension warrants respect and attention. 
We must remember that the foreign holdings of American securities 
represent the accumulation of half a century. To ask us to repurchase 
the securities which we have sold during fifty years in one year, much 
less in a day or a month, is preposterous. A considerable part of the 
difficulty which many people experience is the result of fundamental 
misapprehension as to the nature of these securities. They do not dis- 
tinguish between securities and money. No one will dispute that if 
foreign investors held a large amount of American paper money. 
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this must be redeemed upon demand, no matter what sacrifices this 
would entail. The essential characteristic of paper money is that it 
shall be redeemed without question wpon demand, but paper money and 
securities are entirely different. The first is a call for a standard dollar 
—that is gold; the second is a certificate of proportionate interest in 
either the mortgage on a property, or in the ownership of that property, 
as the case may be. 

No one would ask that an American householder should repay the 
mortgage upon his home, which, by its terms, was not due for some 
years, simply because the English holder of the mortgage suddenly 
decided that he wanted his money to assist his government in prosecuting 
the war. No one would contend that it was the duty of the ranch 
owners of Texas, for example, to repurchase a ranch owned by British 
interests, solely because of the problems which the war brought to the 
foreign owners, and yet this is exactly the position which they take with 
reference to the stocks and bonds of our American corporations. The 
foreign security holder is either a creditor or a partner in our enter- 
prises. He has gone into them with the expectation of profit and with 
the assurance that his money is safe. We have done nothing to en- 
danger the safety of his investment, and whatever unfavorable features 
may have developed concerning the profits of the enterprise arise largely 
out of the war, which we have not caused and from which we are an 
innocent sufferer. 

There is no moral obligation on our part to repurchase these secur- 
ities. Such a contention proceeds upon the assumption that we have 
made an enormous call loan in Europe, and that it is understood upon 
both sides that Europe may and will call for its repayment whenever 
home conditions make it advisable. Such a contention is utter folly. 
American financiers would never have entered into such an arrange- 
ment, and had they been so foolish as to make such enormous call loans, 
they would have demanded the rate of interest which properly attaches 
to such a class of loans. The plain truth of the matter is, that Europe 
has never regarded these investments as call: loans. They were made 
because of the attractive rates of interest which they offered—from 50 
to 100 per cent. higher than the rates which could be commanded for 
call loans. Our European friends have made the extra profit of a 
permanent investment, and they must now abide by their choice and 
convert their investment into liquid funds at our pleasure and not theirs. 

If we agree as to the ideal and purpose which should be followed with 
reference to our financial relations with Europe, let us see to what extent 
this ideal can be achieved. In the beginning there is nothing mysterious 
or magical about the entire situation. So long as Europe does business 
according to the terms of her contracts with us rather than postponing 
payment by moratoria, most of which have now happily ended, there is 
no reason to fear a further and considerable exportation of gold, in so far 
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as the purchase and sale of commodities are concerned. On the con- 
trary, the likelihood is that, aside from the securities problem, the move- 
ment of gold would tend in the opposite direction. Incomplete trade 
statistics show that the trade balance is running heavily in our favor, 
and that if present tendencies continue the balance of trade in favor of 
the United States will run considerably higher than in ordinary 
years. This is in part due to the prostration of European manufactur- 
ing industries, which has led to a reduction in our imports, and is in 
part the result of increasing exports of food stuffs and certain classes of 
manufactured goods, the demand for which has been stimulated by 
the war. 

We must bear in mind that the United States, being a debtor nation, 
must normally have a surplus of merchandise exports over imports, if 
the exportation of gold is to be avoided. Estimates by leading author- 
ities on foreign trade and foreign exchange agree that this excess of 
merchandise exports over imports must range somewhere between 
$400,000,000 and $600,000,000, in order that we may be able to square 
our accounts without the shipment of the precious metals. This excess 
of merchandise exports, whatever may be the correct figure, is needed to 
enable us to pay interest and dividends on foreign security holdings of 
from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000; the expenditures of our tourists 
abroad, estimated at $150,000,000 to $200,000,000; the remittances by 
Americans to friends and relatives in European countries, estimated at 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 ; and payments to foreign ship owners for 
freight, estimated at $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. With our merchan- 
dise exports running above normal and our imports running considerably 
below normal; with a likelihood that tourists’ expenditures during the 
coming summer will practically disappear; and with the encouraging 
news that remittances in the past few months by persons in this country 
to friends and. relatives abroad have materially decreased, it seems alto- 
gether probable that we shall have a real excess balance in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000,000 a year which can be used for the repurchase of 
American securities. 

As the war develops and the need of foreign nations for munitions 
and supplies increases, due to the exhaustion of stores accumulated in 
peaceful times, it is reasonable to presume that our exports of merchan- 
dise may still further increase, and that our ability to absorb foreign- 
held securities will correspondingly grow. There is no more reason why 
it would be wise for us to demand the return of gold for our credit 
balances than it would be for Europe to continue to draw upon our 
store of gold. 

If we are correct that our commercial balance of trade is satis- 
factory, there only remains for consideration the possibility of achieving 
the ideal of controlling foreign liquidation in American securities upon 
our own terms rather than upon theirs. I believe that this is possible, 
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and may be accomplished, provided there is the proper degree of co- 
operation on the part of the stock-exchange interests, our bankers and 
our corporations. We must bear in mind that our stock exchanges are 
working on a basis of minimum prices. We have already seen, in a 
modified form, the efficacy of this device. A heavy selling movement 
will force a stock down to the minimum price, as, for example, was the 
case on several occasions with Steel common. When this occurs, 
selling ceases or must be limited to the ability of the market to absorb 
the stock at the minimum price. In other words, the buying movement 
determines the amount which shall be sold. The seller can not offer his 
stock at lower prices and force the financial interests, in self defence, to 
purchase. It is altogether likely that minimum prices will continue 
to be readjusted, some advanced and others lowered. The existence of 
minimum prices will be of the greatest advantage in controlling un- 
welcome liquidation. Should additional checks be found necessary they 
can be speedily devised and applied. Stock exchange members could be 
required, for example, to guarantee that securities sold by them are not 
for the account of citizens of belligerent nations, that at the time of 
sale the brokers actually possess or control the securities (which can be 
made effective by requiring the broker to give the numbers of the stock 
certificates or the bonds at the time of the sale). Most of these devices 
are successfully used in London. 

When it becomes certain, as it should speedily appear, that the fear 
of uncontrollable liquidation of American securities is groundless, so 
long as we manage our affairs with intelligence, the investment situation 
in this country will rapidly improve. It is idle to presume that the 
amount of money available for investment in new issues of American 
securities will be as great as heretofore. It is altogether likely that the 
amount of European capital in this country, entirely aside from the 
resale of securities to us, will markedly decrease. It is estimated that 
the outstanding funded obligations of the leading railway and industrial 
corporations of this country that must be met at various dates through- 
out the next three years are $1,241,573,536, of which $764,424,289, or 
more than one half, is due in 1915. Our first task is to make provision 
for refunding or extending these maturing obligations. A certain 
percentage—no one seems to know how much, although the percentage 
is probably comparatively small—is held by foreign investors. It is 
altogether likely that part of the liquidation, so much feared, will con- 
sist in a demand for the repayment of these obligations as they mature. 
Most of them were sold at a price below par. The issuing corporations 
are obliged to redeem them at par. It is obviously more advantageous 
to demand the payment of these securities at par than to sell us other 
securities at prices much below par. We have already seen something of 
the working out of this proposition in the recent refunding of the City 
of New York’s obligations, where this tendency was strikingly apparent. 
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The refunding of outstanding loans should provide a considerable 
activity in securities during the year 1915. If we act intelligently and 
set our face against foreign liquidation of American securities there is 
no reason to presume that a fairly good security market will not exist. 
The most salable securities will be short, time obligations of munic- 
ipalities, and of corporations whose earning power has been tested and 
found satisfactory. I refer not only to short-time notes, but bonds with 
five- to fifteen-year maturities. If our municipalities will borrow only 
for productive purposes, or where the need for additional public facilities . 
is really existent, if they will put out short-time securities, or are will- 
ing to pay higher rates of interest, it is altogether likely that the munic- 
ipal bond market will show considerable activity. 

If it were possible at this time to cut out the sale of wild- cat and 
relatively worthless securities, the extermination of which is the aim of 
all blue-sky legislation, we should, to a large degree, solve our immediate 
problem as regards new capital. No one can tell the.enormous aggregate 
capital which is lost every year through the sale of securities promising 
large returns, which are never achieved. The problem of the security 
market consists largely in the weeding out of these undesirable “ secur- 
ities.” In other words, in making good the loss of our foreign clientele, 
practically all of whom go into our better-class securities, we must turn 
the stream of money now wasted in worthless schemes into this channel. 
Perhaps one of the few permanent benefits of the war may be that it 
will bring about a conservation of investment funds. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that as the war progresses and the 
financial exhaustion of the belligerents becomes more marked the danger 
of liquidation will steadily increase. As some one said, the belligerents 
of Europe have passed through the honeymoon stage of their war financ- 
ing. The Bank of France, without any increase in its gold reserve, has 
expanded its note issue 3,300,000,000 francs—roughly the amount of its 
advances to the French government. There has been a tremendous ex- 
pansion both in note issues and in the deposit credit structure of the 
Bank of England, the Imperial Bank of Germany, in Russia and in the 
Netherlands. The situation is feverish to say the least. It behooves 
us to proceed with caution, to maintain our insular position, not only in 
a political, but in a financial sense; to keep our own needs and interests 
always in the forefront. The longer the struggle, the greater the tend- 
ency of a financial cataclysm, and even though the world succeeds in| 
avoiding this added misfortune, while the war continues, the financial 
problems of peace have many times proved more difficult of solution 
that those of financing the struggle. 
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A HISTORY OF TAHITI. II 


By Dr. ALFRED GOLDSBOROUGH MAYER 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


UT now an era of greed and hate had come, and as traders scattered 
firearms among the chiefs, war degenerated into murder, and in an 
orgie of viciousness inspired by drink, degraded by vile whites, and 
depleted by introduced disease, the natives dwindled rapidly. The vast 
numbers seen by Cook and Wallis were no more. In 1798 William 
Wilson estimated the population at only 16,000, but in 1802 according 
to Jefferson and Scott, it was not greater than 7,000 and, Ellis says 
the death rate exceeded the births until 1820 when other influences 
developed which tended to stem the tide of extinction. But Admiral 
Wilkes states that up to 1839 the births and deaths were almost exactly 
equal in numbers, and even to-day there are not more than 7,000 natives 
on the Island of Tahiti. 

This fixity of population after an initial period of decline has been 
observed elsewhere in the South Seas. In Tahiti-it was due mainly to 
the introduction of Christianity, which prohibited infanticide and human 
sacrifices, and checked native warfare. At the same time, however, the 
adoption of Christianity contributed to the increase of certain fatal 
diseases, notably tuberculosis, through the enforced wearing of dirty 
European clothing, and the too hastily effected efforts of European 
teachers to develop “ the family ties ” thus causing the natives to huddle 
together in unsanitary, ill-ventilated “shanties” of European pattern. 
The listlessness and loss of interest in life resulting from the prohibi- 
tion or disuse of old games, arts and crafts, also led to the development 
of clandestine immoralities and drunkenness, and in many groups the 
population has decreased steadily and is still declining. Thus in the 
Marquesas the decline has been from about 20,000 in 1842 to about 
3,400 in 1911; in Hawaii from 130,300 in 1832 to 29,800 in 1900; in 
Tonga from 30,000 in 1880 to 17,500 in 1900; in Samoa from 37,000 
in 1849 to 31,300 in 1882; in Fiji from about 140,000 in 1871 to 87,000 
in 1911; and in New Zealand from 44,000 in 1881 to 40,000 in 1891. 

As the Tahitian proverb said : “ The hibiscus shall grow and the coral 
shall spread out its branches, but man shall cease.” 

The truth appears to be that after generations of repeated infection, 
the native blood has developed a partial immunity, although in com- 
parison with the Caucasian,-the South Sea Islander still remains de- 
ficient in ability to resist disease. 

All through the hideous period initiated by the coming of the white 
adventurer, the decimation due to disease was even greater than that 
caused by war ; for savage warfare consists mainly in ambushing solitary 
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stragglers, rarely in extended frontal attacks, or sieges of fortified posi- 
tions. Thus in the two years 1864—65, due to smallpox, the popula- 
tion of Happoa and Taipi valleys in the Marquesas Islands sank from 
2,000 to 150. Well might the Samoan father pray to Tangaloa “ drive 
away from us sailing gods [white men| who bring disease and death.” 

Infinite mischief was wrought during this early chaotic period when 
every evil invention of civilization was placed in the hands of the natives 





CALADIUMS IN A TAHITIAN VALLEY. 


without check or hindrance to its abuse. The most degraded of our 
race exerted their demoralizing influence to satiety upon the defenceless 
natives, and accounts of old voyages bristle with disgusting narratives of 
debauchery. It became a common thing to kidnap the natives of the 
New Hebrides and carry them to Australia to work as “indentured 
laborers” upon plantations. Thus did Chile practically exterminate 
the population of Eastern Island for the development of her nitrate 
deposits. 

Then in March, 1797, when things were at their worst, a ship whose 
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mission was designed to be one of mercy came to sorrowing Tahiti. She 
was the Duff, under Captain James Wilson, and she brought eighteen 
English missionaries whom the London Missionary Society had sent 
into the Pacific with the avowed purpose of converting the natives to 
Christianity. It is true that in 1772 two vessels from Peru had visited 
Tahiti and in 1774 Spanish priests were landed, but in the course of a 
year they had left without making converts. 

Pomare and Idia his consort received the strangers kindly and pre- 
sented them with a large house which had been built for Captain Bligh 
by the side of the Vaipopoo river near Point Venus. These missionaries 
were chiefly mechanics, artisans and small tradesmen of nonconformist 
turn of mind, and the natives were quick to appreciate the advantage 











VALLEY OF TAE-0-HAE NUKAHWA ISLAND, MARQUESAS. 


which might accrue to them through the maintenance of a forge and a 
well-equipped carpenter shop; but official enthusiasm cooled when the 
visitors refused to fashion weapons of war. Still they were more than 
tolerated for their gifts of axes, knives and cloth, although the chiefs 
politely requested them to refrain from “parau” (exhortation). 

The time was not propitious for the immediate acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. Diseases of European origin were ravaging the land, affecting 
almost every family, and the natives were convinced that the white man’s 
god had brought the evils which were destroying them; so when the 
missionaries prayed, the natives dragged the diseased and the deformed 
out upon the village green, and exposing them to view, cried, “ See what 
your god has wrought!” 

During these early years when many a grave error might have been 
avoided, the missionaries appear to have lacked a leader whose heart was 
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great with human sympathy, and who, as Ellis says, would have per- 
ceived that 

when the spirit is softened or subdued under the influence of suffering, it ig 
often most susceptible of salutary impression; and the exercise of christian 
sympathy and kindness in such a season will seldom fail to produce even among 
the most barbarous tribes highly favorable results. 

In place of words of love, these missionaries preached the horrors of 
hell, in place of poverty they displayed that which was to the natives 
unbounded wealth; and friendship they sought to win through gifts 
rather than sympathy. 

Before passing judgment upon them, however, it is but fair to pause 
to consider the probable results had they attempted to pursue the less 
worldly course. Demon worship was and is the religion of the Poly- 
nesian, and even to-day, despite the efforts of generations of high-minded 
and enlightened whites, the natives cling tenaciously to their god of 
hate and delight above all in sermons treating of his infinite power for 
vengeance. Moreover, steeped as they have always been in communistic 
socialism, personal poverty is unknown and can thus make no appeal 
upon the side of virtue. Where wealth is naught, power is everything, 
and it is doubtful whether any considerable number of the natives could 
have been converted to Christianity even in a century had the mission- 
aries not first won over, or forced, the chiefs to accept their faith. 

Moreover, Pomare and all the chiefs realized that this white man’s 
religion would never acknowledge the divinity of their descent, in de- 
fault of which their authority to enforce the tabu, the keynote of their 
power, was lost. 

Foiled thus in their direct effort to Christianize Tahiti, the mis- 
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sionaries, as elsewhere in the Pacific, south to strengthen their position 
through diplomacy and political activity, hoping thereby to gain the 
ascendency of power and thus cause their doctrines to become more 
acceptable to the natives. 

Many things have been said and will be said both for and against 
the missionary, and we must grant that he has done both good and evil, 
or, perhaps better, we may say out of the evident good he has accom- 
plished some harm has come, for the missionary must needs have had 
the sympathy of a St. Augustine, the political wisdom of a Pitt, the 
leadership of a Bismarck, and the Christian spirit of the old bishop in 
“Les Miserables” to check the reign of death he found around him. 
What wonder, then, that, being in general but an ordinary man of good 
intentions, he in some measure failed. There have, indeed, been grand 
men among the missionaries—such were William Ellis of Tahiti, the 
Gulicks of Hawaii, and the great John Williams who after twenty-three 
years of wandering and privation was martyred upon the New Hebrides 
in 1839. Certainly before they came all was ripening to ruin, and if 
ruin has come despite their zealous efforts it indicates only that the 
problem was too complex perhaps for the mastery of any man however 
good or wise. 

Be these things as they may, the nobler and in the end the wiser 
course would have been attained had these early Tahitian missionaries 
labored on for years simplv to help and to win the respect and love of 
those around them; and throvgh kindness to gain the hearts of willing 
converts to their faith. 

But reports must be written and sent to London, and upon the im- 
VOL. LXXXVI.—28. 
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pression these accounts would make the continued existence of the 
mission might depend. The christianization of Tahiti tended in a sense 
to degenerate into a “business,” and as such its success might be 
measured in terms of time and number. It is only in the sad stern 
school of experience that we learn in things of charity between man and 
man, and these pioneer missionaries lacked the advantage of an historic 
past to point the way to slower but truer betterment of those for whose 
welfare they labored so zealously. 

Moderation, charity and intelligent sympathy are all things of these 
later years in religion, when as the trappings of the priestly autocrat 
have fallen away the spiritual leader stands revealed. Expediency sug- 
gested the worldly course, and the Tahitian missionaries who at first had 
declined to take sides in native wars or fashion weapons now gave guns 
to Pomare, aiding him in his bloody quarrels. 

As we read in the “ Memoirs of Ariitaimai,” a Chiefess of Tahiti, 
Pomare determined to destroy his rivals and 
knew that what he was trying to do could be done only by wholesale destruc- 
tion, and that in order to do it he must depend on outsiders; white mep, or 
Raiatians, or savages from the Paumotos. The missionaries knew it also, for 


Pomare made no secret of it, and yet they recorded it as though it did not con- 
cern them. 


From this time onward until the French annexed Tahiti the mis- 
sionaries were the leaders of a party in the State, and the history of the 
mission is an unwholesome commingling of religious zeal with political 
aspiration. 

Friends they doubtless won, for they were brave and earnest men, 
but enemies they certainly aroused. Their patron Pomare I. did not take 
kindly to their doctrines, but he was enough of a diplomat to properly 
appraise their value to him as aids on his raids of murder. According 
to the “ Memoirs of Ariitaimai” the action of the missionaries is sum- 
marized as follows: 

Alternately praying for peace and helping Pomare and Tu (Pomare II.) to 
make war, the missionaries innocently hastened the destruction of the natives 
and encouraged the establishment of a tyranny impossible for me to describe. 


Pomare was vicious and cruel, treacherous and violent beyond the code of 
chiefly morals, but Pomare was an angel compared with his son. 


Pomare II. reveals this policy in a naive letter which he wrote in 
1807 to the Directors of the London Missionary Society and which ap- 
pears in their “ Narrative of the Mission at Otaheiti” published in 1818. 
In this labored epistle he asserts his firm faith and deep love in Jehovah 
(he was then indulging in every practise of the Tahitian religion), and 
after calling attention to the fact that he is beset with enemies, and is 
the only powerful friend the missionaries have, and that should he die 
the lives of his dear friends would be imperilled, he ends by expressing 
his desire for guns and ammunition. 


(To be concluded) 
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WAR AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


THE present issue of THE POPULAR 
ScieENcE MONTHLY contains a series of 
papers presented at the recent Phila- 
delphia meeting of the social and eco- 
nomic section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
treating more or less directly problems 
relating to the war. We welcome the 
opportunity to print these articles, the 
responsibility for which belongs to our 
great national scientific association, 
for it is difficult to know what should 


be the attitude of a scientific journal | 
| the war news. 


toward the war. The appalling mag- 


nitude of the disaster crushes every- | 


thing into insignificance. It seems 
strange that it is possible for people 
to talk, read or think about anything 
else, that they can eat and sleep as 
usual. But: the Greeks knew that both 
pleasure and pain consume themselves. 
Hobbes told us that it is the same al- 
ways to perceive the same thing as to 
perceive nothing at all. Modern psy- 
cho-physical research has established a 
law that to produce a_ perceptible 
change of sensation the increase of the 
stimulus must be made continually 
larger as the stimulus becomes greater, 
until we finally reach a point where no 
increase in the stimulus will increase 
the sensation. 

It is probably the case that prevent- 
able disease, preventable vice and pre- 
ventable poverty cause each of them 
every year as much human misery, loss 
of life and waste of wealth as the war 
is causing this year. The sacrifice in 
the war of a million lives and of wealth 
amounting to twenty billion dollars, is 
an inconceivable catastrophe. But it 
is also true that a million children die 
needlessly in Russia every year, that 
the annual loss in lives and wealth 
through the use of alcohol in the sev- 








eral countries is about equal to that 
due to the war. 

We do not expect to see headlines in 
the daily papers to the effect that five 
thousand children died’ yesterday in 
Russia, three thousand of them through 
easily preventable causes, or that there 
was spent in the United States last 
week four times as much on alcoholic 
drink as on the whole educational sys- 
tem of the country. It is consequently 
not surprising that other and even 
trivial events take their places on the 
front pages of the daily press beside 
But the fact that we be- 
come callous with time to the most 
dreadful conditions or that this war is 
only one of the evils of the world does 
not decrease its horror. On the con- 
trary, these circumstances make it more 
appalling, for after we become used to 
murder, robbery, debauchery, starva- 
tion and disease under the auspices of 
government, they may be viewed with 
greater complaisance when due to in- 
dividuals, and the lives and wealth 


| squandered in the war will for a long 


time make it difficult or impossible for 
the nations concerned to reorganize 
their energies for the advancement of 
civilization. 

On us in the United States there is 


' placed serious responsibility and great 


opportunity. Clearly we should do 
what we can to alleviate the misery 
caused by the war and try to bring it 
to an end when there is the slightest 
chance of success, and in a way that 
will make new wars less likely. We 
should prepare ourselves for defense, 
uot through military drill or increased 
armaments, but by education, scien- 
tific research and the improvement of 
social and economic conditions; by the 
payment of all public debts and the 
accumulation of surplus wealth under 
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public control. If more direct prepara- 


tion for defense is necessary, a hun- | 


dred steamships, fast but of moderate 
size, built here to carry mail, express 
and passengers to all parts of the 
world, would be of greater use in case 
of need than ten dréadnaughts, and far 
less wasteful in the meanwhile. 
lion officers and men engaged in works 
of engineering, public improvement 
and public service would at less ex- 
pense or at no ultimate loss be more 


effective than any standing army of 


the existing kind. If Great Britain 
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A mil- | 








TRINITY COLLEGE. 


has ten billion dollars to throw into the 
abyss, we with twice the wealth could 
easily afford to invest an equal sum for 
the defense and welfare of the people. 

The universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have contributed about one half 
of the men who have given England 
leadership in government, science and 
| letters. Now two thirds of their stu- 
dents have enlisted inthe war; Trinity 
College has been converted into a mili- 
|tary hospital. Could we not select 
from those who would not otherwise 
have the opportunity men of ability 
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equal to the students who have attended | 
the English universities and prepare | 
them for work equally important? | 
And could we not give opportunity to | 
foreign men and women of ability to. 
continue here work from which they 
will be debarred by the conditions fol- 
lowing the war? 
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the manufacture of high explosives. 
Application has been made by Dr. Ritt- 
man, on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment, to patent these processes in order 
to prevent any monopoly in their use, 
the patents to be dedicated to the 
American people. 

The statement made by Secretary 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


SECRETARY of the Interior Lane has 
announced the discovery by Dr. Walter 
F. Rittman, chemical engineer in the 
Bureau of Mines, working at Colum- 
bia University, of two chemical proc- 
esses, one of which, it is claimed, will 
greatly increase the supply of gasoline, 
while the other may make the United 
States independent in regard to mate- 
rials necessary for the dye industry and 





Lane deserves quotation, for even 
though his opinion of Dr. Rittman’s 
work may be somewhat optimistic, it 
tells us what we may hope to accom- 
plish by the proper organization of 
chemical research. Secretary Lane 
says: 


These processes are fraught with the 
utmost importance to the people of this 
country. For some time the Standard 
Oil Company, through the great 
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amount of money at its command, | yields products amounting in value to 
through its ‘employment of expert | between $100,000,000 and $150,000,000, 
chemists and through its extensive or-| the importance of this discovery is 
ganization, has had a big advantage | seen. 

over the independents in the production| The second process discovered by Dr. 
of gasoline, this company having a/| Rittman may prove of much more value 
patented process that obtains for it as| to the country than the first, in that it 
much as three times the amount of | suggests the establishment of an in- 
gasoline from a given quantity of pe- | dustry in which Germany has heretofore 
troleum as the independents now ob-| been preeminent—the dye industry, 
tain. There are two or three other | and also promises indirectly a measure 
large corporations that have an effi- | of national safety of incalculable im- 
cient process for the manufacture cf | port. Among necessary ingredients of 
gasoline, but the independents, as a high explosives used in modern war- 
whole, have never been able even to ap- | fare toluol and benzol are in the first 
proach the results obtained by the | rank. Heretofore these products have 
Standard Oil Company. Now the fed-| mainly been obtained in Germany and 
eral government, through the efforts of | England from coal tar, and the ex- 
Dr. Rittman, proposes to make free for | plosives manufacturers have had to de- 
the use of all of the people of this | pend largely on the supply from these 
country who wish it, a process that is | sources in the making of explosives. I 
confidently expected to increase their | understand that some toluol and benzol 
yields of gasoline from crude petroleum | have been obtained from American coai 





fully 200 per cent. and perhaps more, 
such results having repeatedly been ob- 
tained in the laboratory. It is claimed 
by Dr. Rittman that his process is 
safer, simpler and is more economical 
in time than processes now in use and 
these are economic factors of great 
importance. With a steadily increas- 
ing demand for gasoline for automo- 
biles, motor boats and engines, this for- 
tunate discovery comes at the proper 
time. It is but two years ago that the 
automobile industry, fearful that the 
supply of gasoline might not be ade- 
quate for its rapidly expanding busi- 
ness, offered through the International 
Association of Recognized Automobile 
Clubs, a prize of $100,000 for a substi- 
tute for gasoline that would cost less 
than gasoline. Happily the urgency of 
this situation has passed and at the 
present time there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of motor fuel to meet immediate 
demand. This new process adds to the 
hope, that in spite of the wonderful 
growth in the use of gasoline, there 
may not be any shortage in the future. 
It indicates an increased production of 


gasoline from the present production of | 


petroleum—an output of 50,000,000 
barrels instead of 25,000,000, as under 
the present methods. It will render 
free for use to all, the results of that 
efficient and intelligent research which 
has heretofore been only at the com- 
mand of the wealthy. I am led to be- 
lieve that it will not only be of in- 
estimable value to the refiners com- 
manding but limited capital as well as 


those of wealth, but also to the hun- | 


dreds of thousands of users of gasoline. 
When it is realized that the gasoline 
industry each year in this country 


and water-gas tars, but this supply does 
not begin to satisfy the present de- 
mands. The federal government now 
proposes to obtain the toluol and ben- 
zol from crude petroleum also. I am 
further informed that these producis 
can be produced from practically any 
American petroleum and that the sup- 
ply can be made sufficient not only for 
the entire American trade but also for 
other purposes. This process has gone 
far enough to indicate that the two 
products can be produced at a reason- 
able cost. The real comforting thing, 
however, is that we have the knowledge 
that this new source of supply is at 
the comnrand of our people, and that in 
time of great national stress, if the na- 
tion is ever called upon to defend itself, 
we shall be able to manufacture the most 
efficient and most powerful explosives 
known in warfare. Were it not for this 
discovery, it is possible that in such an 
emergency, we might be compelled to 
rely largely on the greatly inferior ex- 
plosives that were used in the time of 
our civil war, and this would spell na- 
tional disaster. 

Dr. Rittman concludes from his ex- 
periments that this process may become 
more economical than the German 
method of obtaining these products 


'from coal tar, as this process not only 


makes toluol and benzol, but also gaso- 


| line in considerable quantities. He in- 
‘timated to me the possibility of the 
|value of the gasoline being an impor- 
|tant factor in paying the costs of the 


process. If this should prove to be 
true, it may result in eventually giving 
the United States a supremacy in the 
dye-stuffs industry that has for some 
time belonged to Germany, since toluol 
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and benzol are the source of many of 
these important dye stuffs that are 
used in the silk, cotton and woolen in- 
dustries. It would also tend to prevent 
disturbance of the great industries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of silks, cot- 
tons and woolens in such extraordinary 
times as we are now experiencing, for 
we should be able to supply them with 
the necessary dyes. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS 


WE record with regret the death of 
Dr. Charles Edwin Bessey, head of the 
department of botany in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, distinguished as a 
leader in botanical research and edu- 
cation; of Dr. T. Wesley Mills, emeri- 
tus professor of physiology in McGill 
University; of Professor James Geikie, 
the distinguished Scottish geologist, and 
of Dr. Arthur von Auers, the eminent 
German astronomer. 








THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


Cot. GEORGE W. GOETHALS has been 
made a major-general of the line in 
recognition of his services in building 
the Panama Canal. Brig.-Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Gorgas, surgeon-general, has 
been made major-general in the medical 
department. Col. Harry F. Hodges 
and Lieut.-Col. William L. Sibert, 
United States Corps of Engineers, have 
been promoted to be brigadier-generals, 
The bill providing for their promotions 
extended the thanks of congress to the 
officers, 


THE Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research has appropriated $20,- 
000 to be used under the institute’s di- 
rection to further medical research 
work under war conditions, and is 
equipping Dr. Carrel’s new hospital in 
France with apparatus for research 
work on pathological, bacteriological 
surgical and chemical conditions. 





